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LA BONNE VIEILLE.—lwrarep. 
FROM DE BERANGER. 

Life is a stream that swiftly ebbs away, 

Our days, alas! how fleeting and how few? 
Your charms, my loved Eliza, must decay, 

And time shall stamp the marks of age on you. 
But I shall go before, and you'll survive ; 

Then in the twilight of your latter days 
May you repeat my lessons, and derive 

Some passing solace from your poet's lays ; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 


Pleased with the song, the young will then inquire 
The name of one thus mourned, and try to trace 
Those charms which once could ravish and inspire— 

Now lost amid the furrows of your face, 
And then let fond imagination rove 
Amid the Elysium of our youthful days ; 
Tell them the ardour of your poet’s love, 
And dv-ell with rapture in that poet’s praise ; 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 


They'll ask, did he possess your love? Reply, 

All that a heart enamoured could bestow ; 
Did aught affect his honour—probity ? 

Touched to the quick, you'll proudly answer—No ! 
Say that, to nature and to feeling true, 

He shunned the throng, nor trod in folly’s maze, 
But sung of love, and joined the happy few 

Who tread in poesy’s enchauting ways ; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 

You whom I taught to mourn my country’s wrongs, 

Say to the generation yet to be, 
France and her glories e’er engrossed my songs ; 

I urged her hopes—I soothed her misery. | 
Tell them the sad, the melancholy fate 

Our country’s recent history pourtrays ; 
Tell them that patriots are compelled to wait 

Th’ auspicious rising of mere halcyon days ; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, | 

Ah! think of me. | 








| 


Girl of my heart, may these poor songs assuage | 
The cares, the sorrows of increasing age ; 
And, best beloved, at each returning spring, 
As on my picture form you fondly gaze, 
Its annual tribute let affection bring, 
And deck the portrait with a wreath of bays; | 
Then think of him who’s gone before, and raise 
Your hopes, your wishes to eternity : 
And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 
Ah! think of me. 





SONNET ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 
From an old Magazine. 
Softly blows the wind, loosely flow the sails, 
The vessel on the waves but slowly speeds ; 
Dimm’d are my eyes with tears, as faint recedes 
The shore ; nature, though wounded, yet prevails 
In my swoll’n breast ; vainly have cursed deeds 
Dashed in my cup of life the hated weeds 
Of disappointed hepe and mental ails. 


Still art thou dear, my country ! still I love 
My native home, and those sequester’d vales, 

Where, steep'd in trances soft, I frequent wove | 
Sweet schemes of bliss, alas! for ever fled. 

To a far distant land, cheerless | go; 
Distance nor heals the mem’ry of the dead, 

Nor svothes the breaking heart, oppress’d with woe. 

——. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY 


| 
| 
| 
THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND ‘JACOB FAITHFUL.” | 
Continued from the Allion of Sept. 12. 
I think some people shook me by the hand, and others shouted as I walked in 
the open air, but I recollect no more. I afterwards was injormed that I had been | 
teprieved, that I had been sent for, and a long exhortation delivered to me, for 
it was considered that my life must have been one of error, or I should have ap- 
plied to my friends, and have given my uame. My not answering was attributed 
to shame and confusion—my glassy eye had not been noticed—my tottering 
step when led in by the gaolers attributed to other causes; and the magistrates 
shook their heads as I was led out of their presence. The gaoler had asked me 
several times where I intended to go. At last, I had told him ¢o seck my father, 
and darting away from him, I had ren like a madman down the street. Of 
course he had no longer any power over me ; but he muttered, as I fled from him, 
“I've a notion he’ll soon be locked up again, poor fellow! it’s turned his brain 
‘or certain.” As I passed along, my unsteady step naturally attracted the at- 
tention of the passers by; but they attributed it to intoxication. 'Thus was I 
allowed to wander away in a state of madness, and befure night I was far from 
the town. What passel, and whither I had bent my steps, I cannot tell. All I 
know is, that after running like a maniac, seizing every body by the arm that I 
met, staring at them with wild and flashing eyes; and sometimes in a solemn 
Voice, at others in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with the interroga- 
»* Are you my father?” and then darting away, or sobbing like a child, as 
the humour took me, I had crossed the country, and three days afterwards I was 
picked up at the door of a house in the town of Reading, exhausted with fatigue 
‘nd exposure, and nearly dead. When I recovered I found myself in bed, my 
head shaved, my arm bound up, after repeated bleedings, and a female figure sit- 
Ung by me 
“ God in heaven! where am I?” exclaimed I faintly. 
‘Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father during the time of thy illness, 

” replied “Tt rejoiceth me much to hear thee call upon thy 
her whicl Be comforted, thou art in the hands of those who 
Return thy thanks in one short praver for thy return 
rain into repose, fur thou must need it much.” 


tory 


a soit voice, 
1 is in heaven 


be mindful 


of thee 





' in} 
Hen sink a 


; L , 
1 my eyes wide, and perceived that a young person in a Quaker’s 
Sitting by the bed working with her needle ; an open prayer book was 

€ table before her. I perceived also a cup, and parched with thirst, I 

: ‘Gis I to drink.”’ She arose, and put a teaspoon to my lips, 

i s j It the cup froin her, and 1 it O how delighttul 


1 emptied it 


I sank down on my pillow, for even that slight exertion had 


confusion. 
the intervals between were total blanks. 


selves Quakers: but where was I? and how did I come here? 
roused up my watchful attendant. 
| from the chair, came to the side of my bed. 
thou slept well, friend?” said he. 


' I wanted nothing.” 


with the flesh, although the spirit is most willing. 


| hath married a daughter of ovr persuasion. 
and frenzy, without calling in the aid of the physician, therefore do I believe that | 


| he must be the man of whom thou speakest ; yet doth he not follow up the 
| healing art for the lucre of gain.” 


| mation he had imparted. 
town of Reading 
ing-gown. 
recollecting, he checked himself, and commenced in a stow tone. * Japhet New- | 


| room—and—so on.”’ } 
| 


| not feel myself equal to the exertion of telling so long a story, and that I should 


| returned to his bachelor’s establishment, he could not kelp reflecting upon what 


jection which offered was, that he was not of their society. 


| the peace, 





When I did, it was 


I remembered the con- | 


I looked him in the face. 
*T have slept as much as I wish, and would not disturb you,” replied I, ** for | 
“* Peradventure I did sleep,” replied the man; “watching long agreeth not | 


“ Yes,” replied I, “I wish to know where I am?” | 
“ Verily, thou art in the town of Reading in Berkshire, and in the house of | 


Pheneas Cophagus.” 


** Cophagus!” exclaimed I; ‘Mr. Cophagus, the surgeon and apothecary ?” 
** Pheneas Cophagus is his name; he hath been admitted into our sect, and 
He hath attended thee in thy fever 


** And the young person who was at my bedside, is she his wife?” 
‘Nay, friend, she is half-sister to the wife of Pheneas Cophagus by a second 
marriage, and a maiden, who was named Susannah Temple at the baptismal 


| font; but I will go to Pheneas Cophagus and acquaint him of your waking, for 
| such were his directions.” 


rhe man then quitted the room, leaving me quite astonished with the infor- 


Cophagus turned Quaker! and attending me in the 
In a short tine Mr. Cophagus himself entered in his dress- 
* Japhet!” said he, seizing my hand with eagerness, and then, as if 


land—truly glad am I—hum—verily do I rejoice—you, Ephraim—get out of the | 


* Yea, I will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied the man, quitting the 
room. 


Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way—told me that he had found | 


| me insensible at the door of a house a little way off, and had immediately recog- | 
| nised me. 


He had brought me to his own home, but without much hope of my 


recovery. He then begged to know by what strange chance I had been found in 
such a desolate condition. I replied, *‘ that although I was able to listen, I did 


infinitely prefer that he should narrate to me what had passed since we had 
parted at Dublin, and how it was that I now found he had joined the sect of 
Quakers ”’ 

** Peradventure—long way that—um—dqueer people—very good—and so on,” 
commenced Mr. Cophagus: but as the reader will not understand his phra- | 
seology quite so well as I did, I shall give Mr. Cophagus’s history in my own | 
version. 

Mr. Cophagus had returned to the small town at which he resided, and on his 
arrival he had been called upon by a gentleman who was of the Society of | 
Friends, requesting that he would prescribe for a niece of his, who was on a 
visit at his house, and had been taken dangerously ill. Cophagus, with his | 
usual kindness of heart, immediately consented, and found that Mr. Temple’s | 
report was true. For six weeks he attended the young Quakeress, and recovered | 
her from an imminent and painful disease, in which she showed such fortitude 
and resignation, and such unconquerable good temper, that when Mr. Cophagus 


an invaluable wife she would make, and how much more cheerful his house 
would be with such a domestic partner. In short, Mr. Cophagus fell in love, | 


| and like all elderly gentlemen who have so long bottled up their affections, he 


became most desperately enamoured; and if he loved Mies Judith Temple 
when he witnessed her patience and resignation under suffering, how much more 
did he love her when he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, with- 
out being boisterous, when restored to health. Mr. Cophagus’s attentions could 
not be misunderstood. He told her uncle that he had thought seriously of wed- 
ding cake—white favours—marriage—family—and so on; and to the young | 
lady he had put his cane up to his nose and prescribed, * A dose of matrimony— 
to be taken immediately.” To Mr. Cophagus there was no objection raised by 
the lady, who was not in her teens, or by the uncle, who had always respected 


| him as a worthy man, and a good Christian; but to marry one who was not of | 


her persuasion, was not te be thought of. Her friends would not consent to it. 
Mr. Cophagus was therefore dismissed, with a full assurance that the only ob- 


Mr. Cophagus walked home discomforted. He sat down on his easy chair, | 
and found it excessively uneasy—he sat down to his solitary meal, and found 
that his own company wae unbearable—he went to bed, but found that it was 
impossible to go to sleep. The next morning, therefore, Mr. Cophagus re- 
turned to Mr. Temple, and stated his wish to be made acquainted with the dif- 
ference between the tenets of the Quaker persuasiun and that of the Established 
Church. Mr. Temple gave him an outline, which appeared to Mr. Cophagus to | 
be very satisfactory, and then referred him to his niece for fuller particulars. 
When a man enters into an argument with a full desire to be convinced, and 
with his future happiness perhaps depending upon that conviction; and when, 
further, those arguments are brought forward by one of the prettiest voices, and 
backed by the sweetest of smiles, it is not to be wondered at his soon becoming 
a proselyte. Thus it was with Mr. Cophagus, who, in a week, discovered that 
humility, and good will, upon which the Quaker tenets are founded, 
were much more congenial to the true spirit of the Christian revelation than the 
Athanasian Creed, to be sung or said in our Established Churches; and with 
this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested admission into the fraternity, and 
shortly after his admission, it was thought advisable by the Friends that his faith 
should be confirmed and strengthened by his espousal to Miss Judith Temple. 
with whom, at her request—and he could refuse her nothing—he had repaired 
40 the town of Reading, in which her relations all resided ; and Pheneas Co- 
phagus, of the Society of Friends, declared himself to be as happy as a man 
could be. ‘Good people, Japhet—um—honest people, Japhet—don't fight— 
little stiff—spirit moves—and so on,” said Mr. Cophagus, as be concluded his 
narrative, and then shaking me by the hand, retired to shave and dress 

In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a draught, which I was de- 
sired to take by Mr. Cophagus, and then to try and sleep 
and I followed it 
Mrs. Cophéigus sitting in the room, she at work and he ocx upied with a book 
When I opened my eyes, and perceived a female, I Jooked to ascertain if it was 


This was good advice, 


- £ f - . 
I awoke after along, refreshing sleep, and found Mr. and 








the young person whom Ephraim had stated to be Susannah Temple ; not that 
I recollected her features exactly, but I did the contour of her person Mrs 
Cophagus was taller, a ad a fair scrutiny of her person before they pe 

ceived that I was awake. Her face was very pleasing, features ll and reg 

lar. She appeared to be about thirty years of age, and was studiously neat and 
clean in her person Her Quaker’s dress was not without some little departur 
from the strict fashion and form, sufficient to assist t deviating from, its 
simplicity. If I might use the term it was a little cequettish, and evinced that 


' 


the adornment of her person. 
A lamp was on the table, and an old man in a Quaker’s dress was self, as I afterwards found out, was certainly much improved by his change of 
I felt quite refreshed with my long | costume. 


| ed in such amity. 


| what had passed since we parted in Ireland. 








|  Wouldst thou see Cophagus or Ephraim? 


overpowered me, and muttering, ** God, I thank thee!” I wae immediately in the wearer, had she not belonged to that sect, would have shown great taste in 
a sound sleep, from which I did not awake for many hours. 
not daylight. 

| snoring very comfortably in the arm-chair. 
sleep, and was now avle to recall what had passed. 
demned cell, and the mattress upon which I lay, but all after was in a state of | concealed in loose trowsers, which took off from the protuberance of the latter, 
Here and there a fact or supposition was strong in my memory; but and added dignity to the former, blending the two together, so that his round- 

I was at all events free, that I felt. ness became fine by degrees, and beautifully less as it descended. 
convineed of, and that I was in the hands of the sect who denominate them- the Quaker dress added very much to the substantiality of his appearance, and 
I remained was a manifest improvement, especially when he wore his broad-brimmed hat. 
| thinking on the past, and wondering, until the day broke, and with the daylight Having satisfied my curiosity, I moved the curtains so as to attract their at- 
He yawned, stretched his arms, and rising tention, and Cophagus came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. 
«Hast | good—all right—little broth—--throw in bark—on his legs—well as ever—and 


Mr. Copbagus, although he did not think so him- 
His spindle-shanks, which, as I have before observed, were pecu- 


iarly at variance with his little orbicular, orange-shaped stomach, were now 


Altogether, 


** Good—very 


so on.” 


**T am indeed much better this afternoon,” replied 1; “indeed, so well, that 


| I feel as if I could get up.” 


“ Pooh '!—tumble down—never do—lie a bed—get strong—wife—Mrs. Co- 


Requirest thou any thing?” | phagus—Japhet—old friend.” 


Mrs. Cophagus had risen from her chair, and come towards the bed, when 
her husband introduced her in his own fashion. ‘I am afrsid that I have been 
a great trouble, madam,” said I. ; 

** Japhet Newland, we have dore but our duty, even if thou wert not, as it 
appears that thou art, a friend of my husband. Consider me, therefore, as thy 
sister, and I will regard thee as a brother; and if thou wouldst wish it, thou 
shalt sojourn with us, for so hath my husband communicated his wishes unto 


| me. 


I thanked her for her kind expressions, and took the fair hand which was offer- 
Cophagus then asked me if 1 was well enough to inform him 
of what had passed since our last meeting, and telling me that his wife knew my 
whole history, and that I might speak before her, he took his seat by the side of 
the bed, his wife also drew her chair nearer, and [ commenced the narrative of 
When I had finished, Mr. Co- 
phagus commenced as usual, ** Um—very odd—lose money—bad—grow honest 
—good—run away from friends—bad—not hung—good—brain fever—bad— 
come here—good—stay with us—quite comfortable—and 80 On. or 

“Thou hast suffered much, friend Japhet,” said Mrs. Cophagus, wiping her 
eyes; “and I would almost venture to say, has been chasticed too severely, 
were it not that those whom he loveth, he chastiseth. Still thou art saved, and 
now out of danger; peradventure thou wilt now quit a vain world, and be con- 
tent to live with us; nay, as thou hast the example of thy former master, it may 
perhaps please the Lord to advise thee to become one of us, and to join us as @ 
Friend. My husband was persuaded to the right path by me,’ continued she, 
looking fondly at him; ‘‘ who knoweth but some of our maidens may also per- 
suade thee to eschew a vain, unrighteous world, and follow thy Redeemer in 
humility 1” : 

“ Very trae—um—very true,” observed Cophagus, putting more Quakerism 
than usual in his style, and drawing out his ums to treble their usual length ; 
Happy life—Japhet—um—all at peace—quiet amusements—think about it— 
um—nge hurry—never swear—by-and-by, beh !—spirit may move—um—not now 
—talk about it—get well—set up shop—and so on.” ‘ 

I was tired with talking so much, and having taken some nourishment, again 
fell asleep. When I awoke in the evening, friend Cophagus and his wife were 
not in the room ; but Susannah Temple, whom I had first seen, and of whom I 
had made inquiry of Ephraim, who was Cophagus’s servant. She was sitting 
close to the light and reading, and long I continued to gaze upon her, fearful of 
interrupting her. She was the most beautiful specimen of clear and transparent 
white that I ever had beheld—her complexion was unrivalled—her eyes were 
large, but I could not ascertain their colour, as they were cast down upon her 
book, and hid by her long fringed eyelashes—her eyebrows arehed and regular, 
as if drawn by a pair of compasses, and their soft hair in beautiful contrast with 
her snowy forehead—her hair was auburn, but mostly concealed within her cap 


| —her nose was very straight but not very large, and her mouth was perfection. 
| She appeared to be between seventeen and eighteen years old, and as far as I 


could aacertain, her figure was symmetrically perfect. Dressed as she was in 
the simple garb of the Society of Friends, she gave an idea of neatness, eleanli- 
ness, and propriety, upon which I could have gazed forever. She was, indeed, 
most beautiful. J felt her beauty, her purity, and J could have worshipped her 
asan angel. While I still had my eyes fixed upon her exquisite features, she 
closed her book, and rising from her chair, came to the side of the bed. That 
she might not be startled at the idea of my having been watching her, I closed 
my eyes, and pretended to slumber. She resumed her seat, and then I changed 
my position and spoke, ‘* Is any one there!” 

“Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou requirest?” said she, advancing. 
I will summon them.” 

“Ono,” replied I; “why should I disturb them from their amusements or 
employments? I have slept a long while, and I would like to read a little I 
think, if my eyes are not too weak.” 

“Thou must not read, but I may read unto thee,” replied Susannah. “ Tell 
me, what is it that thou wouldst have me read! I have no vain books; but 
surely thou thinkest not of them, after thy escape from death. : 

«T care not what is read, provided that you read to me,” replied J. 

“Nay, but thou shouldest care; and be not wreth if I say to thee, that there 
is but one book to which thou shouldst now listen. 'Thou hast been saved from 
deadly peril—thou hast been rescued from the jaws of death. Art thou not 
thankful? And to whom is gratitude most due, but to thy heavenly Father, who 
hath been pleased to spare thee !” : 

“ You ite right,” replied I; “then I pray you to read to me from the Bible.” 

Susannah made no reply, but resumed her seat, and selecting those chapters 
most appropriate to my situation, read them in a beautiful and impressive tone. 

If the reader will recall my narrative to his recollection, he must observe, that 
religion had had hitherto little of my thoughts. I had lived the life of most who 
live in this world, perhaps pot quite so correct in morals as many, for my code of 
morality was suited to cifeumstances ; as to religion | had none. I hed lived 
in the world, and for the world. I had certainly been well instructed in the 
tenets of our faith when I was at the Asylum, but there, as in most other schools, 
it is made irksome, and is looked upon with almost a feeling of aversion. No 
proper religious feelings are, or even can be. inculcated into a large number of 
scholars ; it is the parent alone who can insti!, by precept and example, that true 
sense of religion, which may serve as a guide through life. I had not read the 
Bible from the time that I quitted the Foundling Hospital. It was new to me, 
and when I now heard read, by that beautiful creature, passages equally beauti- 
ful, and so applicable to my situation, weakened with disease, and humbled in 
adversity, I was moved even unto tears 

Susannah closed the book and came to the bedside. I thanked her : she per- 
ceived my emotion, and when IJ held out my hand she did not refuse hers I 
; liately withdrawn, and she left the room. Shortly 
Cophagus and his wife also came 


kissed it, and it was Imsneé 


afterwards Ephraim made his appearance 


that evening, but I saw no more of Susannah Temple until the following day, 
when I again requested her to read to me I will not detain the reader by an 
‘count of my recovery In three weeks I was able to leave the room; curing 

that time. I had become very intimate with the whole family, and was treal¢ ders 
f L belonged to i During my illness | had certainly shown more sense Oo! 
‘ in I had ever done before, but I do not mean to say that I was really 
ous ] ito hear the Bible re ad by § : ah. a d I liked to talk with 

ner yn religious subjects: but had Susannah been an vg'y old woman, | very 
muc tif I sho have beén so attentive It was her extreme bea ny 
her i 1 1 fervour, which so became i r, which enchanted me I felt the 
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beauty of religion, but it was through an earthly object; it was beautiful in | 
her. She looked an angel, and I listened to her precepts as delivered by one. 
Still, whatever may be the cause by which a person’s attention can be directed 
to so important a subject, so generally neglected, whether by fear of death, or 


She Albion. October 17, 


a woman, and perceived her power over me; but unlike the many of her sex, | a man is leaving it for a dim and indefinite period—perhaps with little Prospect 
exerted that power only to lead to what was right. Insensibly almost, my pride | of return. — : 

was quelled, and I became humble and religiously inclined. Even the pecu- At morning the carriage, with trunks laced on top and front, rattled to the 
liarities of the sect, their meeting at their places of worship, their drawling, and | door. We drove off; passed through the well-known streets, like people who 





by love towards an earthly object, the advantages are the same; and although | their quaint manner of talking, became no longer a subject of dislike. I found | are hurrying to a scene of gayety; and before I had recovered enough from m 


very far from what I ought to have been, i certainly was, through my adimira- 
tion of her, a better man. Moreover, I was not a little in love. As soon as I 
was on the sofa, wrapped up in one of the dressing-gowns of Mr. Cophagus, he 


told me that the clothes in which I had been picked up were all in tatters, and | 


asked me whether I would like to have others made according to the usual 
fashion, or like those with whom I should, he trusted, in future reside. I had 


already debated this matter in my mind. Return to the world I had resolved | 
not to do; to follow up the object of my search appeared to me only to involve | 
me in difficulties ; and what were the intentions of Cophagus with regard to me, | 


I knew not. I was hesitating, for | knew not what answer to give, when I per- 
ceived the pensive, deep blue eye of Susannah fixed upon me, watching at- 
tentively. if not eagerly, for my response. 

It decided the point. ‘If, replied I, “ you do not think that [ shall disgrace 
you, I should wish to wear the dress of the Society of Friends, although not yet 
one of your body.’ 

** But soon to be, I trust,” replied Mrs. Cophagus. 

«“ Alas!” replied I, ‘1 am an outcast ;” and I looked at Susannah Temple. 

“Not so, Japhet Newland,” replied she, mildly; **I am pleased that thou 
hast of thy own accord rejected vain attire. I trust that thou wilt not find that 
thou art without friends.” 


‘* While I am with you,” replied I, addressing myself to them all, “ I con- | 


sider it my duty to conform to your manners in every way, but by-and-by, when 
I resume my search sig 

“And why shouldst thou resume a search which must prove unavailing, and 
but leads thee into error and misfortune? Iam but young, Japhet Newland, 
and not perhaps so able to advise, yet doth it appear to me, that the search can 
only be availing when made by those who left thee. When they wish for you 
they will seek thee, but thy seeking them is vain aud fruitless.” 

“But,” replied I, “recollect that inquiries have already been made at the 





Foundling, and those who inquired have been sent away disappointed—they | 


will inquire no more.” 
“And is a parent's love so trifling, that one disappointment will drive him 
from the seeking of his child! No, no, Japhet; if thou art yearned for, thou 


wilt be found, and fresh inquiries will be made; but thy search is unavailing, | 


and already hast thou lost much time.” 

“True, Susannah, thy advice is good,” replied Mrs. Cophagus ; “in follow- 
ing a shadow Japhet hath much neglected the substance ; it is time that thou 
shouldst settle thyself, and earn thy livelihood.” 


“And do thy duty in that path of life to which it hath pleased God to call | 


thee,” continued Susannah, who with Mrs. Cophagus walked out of the room. 


Cophagus then took up the conversation, and pointing out the uselessness of | 


my roving about, and the propriety of my settling in life, proposed that I should 
take an apothecary’s shop, for which he would furnish the means, and that he 
could ensure me the custom of the whole Society of Friends in Reading, which 
was very large, as there was not one of the sect in that line of business. * Be- 
come one of us, Japhet—good business—marry by-and-bye—happy life—little 
children—and so on.” I thought of Susannah, and was silent. Cophagus 
then said, I had better reflect upon his offer, and make up my determination. 
If that did not suit me, he would still give me all the assistance in his power. 

I did reflect long before I could make up my mind. I was still worldly in- 
clined ; still my fancy would revel in the idea of finding out my father in high 
life, and of once more appearing as a star of fashion, of returning with interest 
the contumely I had lately received, and re-assuming as a right that position in 
society which I had held under false colours. 

I could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a tradesman, and probably 
ending my days in obscurity. Pride was still my ruling passion. Such were 
my first impulses, and then I looked upon the other side of the picture. I was | 
without the means necessary to support myself; I could not return to high life 
without I discovered my parents in the first place, and in the second, found them 
to be such as my warm imagination had depicted. I had no chance of finding 
I had been twice taken up to 
Bow-street—nearly lost my life in Ireland—had been sentenced to death—had 
been insane, and recovered by a miracle, 


them. I had already been long seeking in vain. 


and all in prosecuting this useless | 
search. All this had much contributed to cure me of the monomania. I agreed 

with Susannah that the search must be made by the other parties, and not by 

me. I recalled the treatment I had received from the world—the contempt 

with which I had been treated—the heartlessness,of high life, and the little 

chance of my ever again being admitted into society. 

I placed all this in juxtaposition with the kindness of those with whem I now 
resided—what they had done already for me, and what they now offered, which 
was to make me independent by my own exertions. I weighed all in my mind; 
was still undecided, for my pride still carried its weight ; when I thought of the 
pure, beautiful Susannah Temple, and—my decision was made. I would not 
lose the substance by running after shadows 

That evening, with many thanks, I accepted the kind offers of Mr. Co- 


q »>ynresse ra > > Society ‘iends , 
phagus, and expressed my determination of entering into the Society of Friends. | same, and unchanged ; but the feelings with which I had once viewed it were 
| withered for ever. 


* Thou hast chosen wisely,”’ said Mrs. Cophagus, extending her hand to me, 
** and it is with pleasure that we shall receive thee.” 

‘‘T welcome thee, Japhet Newland,” said Susannah, also offering her hand, | 
* andI trust that thou wilt find more happiness among those with whom thou 
art about to‘sojourn, than in the world of vanity and deceit, in which thou hast 
hitherto played thy part. No longer seek an earthly father, who hath deserted | 
thee, but a heavenly Father, who will not desert thee in thy afflictions.” 

** You shall direct me into the right path, Susannah,” replied I. 

‘*T am too young to be a guide, Japhet,’’ replied she, smiling ; but not too 
young, I hope, to be a friend.” 

The next day my clothes came home, and I pat them on. I looked at myself | 
in the glass, and was any thing but pleased ; but as my head was shaved, it was 
of little consequence what I wore; so I consoled myself. Mr. Cophagus sent 
for a barber and ordered me a wig, which was tu be ready in a few days ; when 
it was ready I put it on, and altogether did not dislike my appearance. I flatter- 
ed myself that if I was a Quaker, at all events I was a very good looking and a 
very smart one ; and when, a day or two afterwards, a reunion of friends took | 
place at Mr. Cophagus’s house to introduce me to them, I perceived, with much | 
satisfaction, that there was no young man who could compete with me. After 
this I was much more reconciled to my transformation. 

Mr. Cophagus was not idle. In a few weeks he had rented a shop for me, 
and furnished it much better than his own in Smithfield; the upper part of the 
house was let off, as I was to reside with the family. When it was ready I 
went over it with him, and was satisfied ; all I wished for was Timothy as an | 
assistant, but that wish was unavailing. as I knew not where to find him. 

That evening I observed to Mr. Cophagus, that I did not much like putting 
my name overthe shop. The fact was, that my pride forbade it, and I coula | 
not bear the idea, that Japhet Newland, at whose knock every aristocratic door 
had flown open, should appear in gold letters above a shop-window. “ There 
are many reasons against it,’ observed J. ‘One is, that it is not my real 
name—I should like to take the name of Cophagus; another is, that the name 
being so weil known, may attract those who formerly knew me, and I should 
not wish that they should come in and mock me; another is "g 

+ Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with more severity than I ever 
had séen in her sweet countenance, } 





' 
‘do not trouble thyself with giving thy 
reasons, seeing that thou hast given every reason but the right one, which is, 
that thy pride revolts at it.’ 

‘tT was about to observe,” replied I, ‘* that it was a name that sounded of 
mammon, and not fitting for one of our persuasion. But, Susannah, you have 
accused me of pride, and I will now raise no further objections Japhet New- 
Jand it shall be, and let us speak no more upon the subject.” 

“If I have wronged thee, Japhet, much do I crave thy forgiveness,” replied 
Susannah. ‘ Butit is God alone who knoweth the secrets of our hearts. | 
was presumptuous, and you must pardo: me.” 

‘Susannah, it is I who ought to plead for pardon; you know me better than 
I know myself. It was pride, and nothing but pride—but you have cured me.” 

“Truly have I hopes of thee now, Japhet,” replied Susannah, siniling. 
“ Those who confess their faults will soon amend them; yet I do think there is 
some reason in thy observation, for who knoweth, but meeting with thy former 
associates, thou mayst not be tempted into falling away? Thou m ayst spell 
thy name as thou listeth ; and, peradventure, it would be better to disguise it.” 

So agreed Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and I therefore had it written Gnow-land - 
and having engaged a person of the society, strongly recommended to me, as an 
assistant. I took possession of my shop, and was very soon busy in making up 
prescriptions, and dispensing my medicines in all quarters of the good town of 
Reading. And I was happy. I had employment during the day: my pro- 
fession was, at all events, liberal. I was dressed and lived as a gentleman, or 
rather, I should say, respectably. I was earning my own livelihood. I wasa 
useful member of society, and when I retired home to meals, and late at night, I 
found, that if Cophagus and his wife had retired. Susannah Temple always 
waited up, and remained with me afew minutes. I had never been in love until 
I had fallen in love with this perfect creature ; but my love for her was not the 
love of the world ; I could not so depreciate her—I loved her asa superior being 
— a with fear one trem ling I felt that she was too pure, too holy. 
00 good for a vain worldly creature like myself eltasif m s y depend- | 
ed upon her and her fiat ; that if she favour ER o~ wh maa ge fin eee 
and in the next were secured ; that if she rejected me, I wes cast away for ever. 
Such was my feeling for Susannah Temple, who, perfect as she was, was still 








others; but if the latent glow is at any time to be called forth, it must be when 


out causes and good reasons for every thing which before appeared strange, | reverie to be altogether conscious of what was a we were several miles 
sermons in stones, and good in every thing. Months passed away—my busi- from my native place—from the home of nag ylie. J remember, even 
ness prospered—I had nearly repaid the money advanced by Mr. Cophagus. [| in the midst of my hardy bravery, being more tt “ once overcome with the 
was in heart and soul a Quaker, and I entered intothe fraternity with a feeling that | softnesses of humanity, and starting up to the windows of the chaise, to cast a 
could act up to what I had promised. I was happy, quite happy, and yet Thad | last, and yet another last look backwards. The young day was serene and beau- 
never received from Susannah Temple any further than the proofs of sincere | tiful; the birds were singing in the fields, and the wayside traveller whistling in 
friendship. But I had much of her society, and was now very, very intimate. | vacant joyfulness of heart. The town was still visible, as it lay on the side of 
I found out what wgm, what devoted feelings were concealed under her | a gentle hill. The blue smoke from a hundred happy hearths was ascending y 
modest, quiet exterior—how well her mind was stored, and how right was through the quiet morning air, and the weathercock on the town-house steeple 
that mind. Often when I talked over past events, did I listen to her remarks, glittered brightly in the sunshine. — Re. 
all tending to one point, morality and virtue ; often did I receive from her at Thirty years !—what a chasm yeep eT years passed over my 
first severe, but latterly a kind rebuke, when my discourse was light and frivolous ; head ina foreign land, as, changed in form and mind, I set my foot on the native 
but when I talked of merry subjects which were innocent, what could be more soil to which I felt I had almost grown an alien. The high-hearted passionate 
joyous or more exhilarating than her laugh—what more intoxicating than her | stripling had become transformed into the ao valetadinarian, the almost pen. 
sweet smile, when she approved of my sentiments? and when animated by the | nyless youth into the man a substance. ; n the morning aye! ps arrival, as [ 
subject, what could be more musical or more impassioned than her bursts of elo- thought of my early years, looked at my face in the mirror, and could not help 
quence, which were invariably followed by a deep blush, when she recollected | heaving a sigh over the ravages of time. : 
how she had been carried away by the excitement ! | Need I say that few, very few of my early friends remained to bid me welcome 
| There was one point I congratulated myself upon, which was, that she had | back? The scythe of Time had made dreadful havoc. The old had passed 
received two or three unexceptionable offers of marriage during the six months | away “* like a tale that is told;’’ the mature, such as remained of them, were 
that I had been in her company, and had refused them. At the end of that grey-headed, and bending under the weight of vears. Boys were transformed 
period, thanks to the assistance I received from the Friends, I had paid Mr. Co- | into the thoughtful fathers of families, and jocund thoughtlessness had given 
phagus all the money which he had advanced, and found myself in possession of | place to the furrowing lines of care. Around me wasa generation, which, 
| a flourishing business, and independent. I then requested that I might be mushroom-like, had sprung up in my absence, and more than once I mistook the 
allowed to pay an annual stipend for my board and lodging, commencing from the | children for their parents—pictured in my remembrance as if they had been des- 
| time I first came to his house. Mr. Cophagus said I was right—the terms were tined never to grow old. The parents of Miss Wylie—the mistress of my 
easily arranged, and I was independent. Still my advances with Susannah were | heart in its heyday—were long since dead; and she gone, many, many years 
| slow, but if slow, they were sure. One day I observed to her, how happy Mr. | ago, none knew whither. 
| Cophagus appeared to be as a married man ; her reply was, ‘* He is, Japhet ; he I now almost repented me that T had returned home. Much better had it been 
has worked hard for his independence, and he now is reaping the fruits of his | had I lingered on and on, thinking that many old acquaintances might await me 


| po ‘ say thitherw : . 
| industry.” That is as much as to say that I must do the same, thought I, and | there, if ever I determined to bend my way thitherwards—much better had jt 


that I have no business to propose for a wife, until I am certain that [am able to | been to have indulged in this pleasing reverie of hope—to have died in it—than 
provide for her. I have as yet laid up nothing, and an income is not a capital. | to have the dreadful certainty exposedto me of all my deprivations—the cure. 
| I felt that whether a party interested or not, she was right, and I redoubled my | less misery of being left alone in the world. 

diligence.—( To be continued.) | From having passed my time in the bustle of commercial speculations, the 


| _—— | monotony of the country, uncheered by cordial sociality, was insupportable ; and 

| ; | | thought that things would go better on if I placed myself, even though but as 
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| DEPARTURE AND RETURN. | a spectator, amid the thoroughfares of life. In such a hope I removed to Liver- 
A TALE OF FACTS | pool. 


When I entered the Churchyard it was in the morning—a morning one of the | In a few days one of the clergymen called on me. He was a frank, free-and 
| serenest and sweetest of the season; summer had robed the earth in luxuriant | easy, good-natured sort of a person, and we became rather intimate after a short 
beauty ; save a few fleecy cloudlets, far on the etherial depths, the whole bosom | acquaintance. Being a bachelor, and unencumbered with family matters, he 
of the sky was blue and beautiful; and nature, witha silent rejoicing, seemed | not unfrequently did me the honour of stepping in to share with me my some- 
to bask in the warmth of the genial sun. All around was tranquil, the hum of | times solitary meal, and to enliven it by his pleasant conversation. Nor was the 
| busy life was hushed, and even inanimate nature seemed to fee! and own the | smack of my port disagreeable to his palate, if I may credit his repeated con- 
presence of the Sabbath. The murmer of the stream came on the ear ‘a ten- | fessional. ' , 
der lapsing song ;"’ and the lark that sprang from the tufted grass at my feet, We had been for some time in the habit of taking a forenoon saunter together, 
carolling fitfully as it fluttered and soared, appeared in the ear of imagination to | in the course of which he took me to different places of public resort. I remem- 
chasten its wild lyric notes to something of a sad melody. 


| ber his one day saying to me, ‘‘If you have no objections, we will now visit a 
As I stood looking at the old church, there was magic in the remembrances | scene not less gratifying, though far less ostentatious, than any we have paid our 
connected with it. The whole structure appeared less than it had done to the | devoirs to. It is an orphan school, taught without fee or reward, by an old 
eye of boyhood, and scarcely could I make myself believe that it was the same ; | widowed lady.” 
but in proof of its identity, there was the self-same bush, from which a school-, He led me to one of the oldest and most obscure parts of the town, where 
fellow and myself had purloined a green-linnet’s nest, still keeping its contorted | the buildings seemed congregated together in direct opposition to ail regularity or 
routs steadily fastened in the crevices of the mouldering stones on the abutment | order—a confused and huddled mass, where squalor and poverty showed but too 
of the ivied tower. While casting my eyes up to the steeple, which still from | many signs of their presiding dominion. 

its narrow iron barred lattices looked forth in greyness, the jangling of the bell | 
commenced, and its sonorous ding-dong resounded through the air, like the voice | he entered without the ceremony of tapping. There were three windows in 
of a guardian spirit watching over the holiness of the oldtemple. I sauntered | the apartment, but from the narrowness of the lanes on either side, the light 
i few footsteps from the walls, and some urchins, dressed out “ intheir Sunday’s | was so much obscured, that a degree of indistinctness seemed permanently 
best,”’ all neatly clean, were wandering amid the mossy tombstones, picking king- | thrown over all the objects within. 
cups and daisies. The oldest had a child in her arms, seemingly a little sister, 
and was spelling out the inscription on one side of a square pillar. 


Proceeding down one of those lanes, we came to a low-browed doorway, and 


In a few seconds, however, the vision 
adapted itself to the place, which insensibly brightened up, and discovered to 
us some thirty or forty little urchins, all poorly but cleanly habited, arranged on 
So unperceived is the lapse of time, and so gradual the change of circum- wooden benches—the girls on the one side, and the boys on the other. The 
stances, that it is only by contrast we come to perceive the startling alterations | governant had risen from her chair ou our entrance. — 

which years have produced. When last I had stood in that calm field of grave, While my reverend friend was addressing her—this recluse from the worl, 
I was a youth, with hopes buoyant as a spring-morning, and full of that anima- | Who had devoted her life to the sole purpose of doing good—an indescribable 


| tion and romantic delight which cares only to look on the sunny side of things. ; emotion awoke within me. The remembrance of—I knew not what—flashed 


Nature was then as a magnificent picture ; the affections of the heart adream of across my memory. She was a lady-looking person, somewhat on the worst 
love. When attendant on memory we travel through the past, how often do we side of fifty, rather tall and thin. We stopped for a little, while she explained 
stumble on green spots and sunny knolls—on scenes and on persons which | to my friend some alterations and arrangements she had been recently making 
endeared life, which awaken * thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” and | in her teaching-room. After which we heard two or three of her pupils con 
pleasant remembrances of what hath been, never to be again,—too pleasant to be | Over their lessons, and repeat a hymn, and making our bows, wished her a good 
pondered on, except on a bright holiday. AsI leant my elbow on an old moss- | Morning. : ™ 
greened tombstone, I gazed on the country around—I knew it all—it was the ‘What is that lady’s name !” I asked. ‘* Does she belong to this town !” 
‘*T believe not,” was the reply. ‘ But she has been for a long time here,— 
some fifteen or twenty years, I daresay. I do not know much of her history ; 
It was in my nineteenth year when I left home, and at that age life has not , but she is the widow of a Captain Smith—a West India captain. Her Ser 
lost its romantic interest, nor earth its fairy hues. The serious occupations of | name, I believe, was Wylie, or some such thing.” 
life had been hardly commenced; but trifles wers allowed instead to assume I could have sunk into the ground. ‘* Wylie did you say ?” 
undue importance. Yet whatevents may spring from veriest trifles—trifles | _“* Yes, Wylie, I am sure that is the name. Perhaps you overheard her in- 
seemingly unworthy remembrance, far less record. Nevertheless, such influenced , Vitation for my dining at their house to-morrow. They are most excellent peo- 
my fate—changed all my views—and gave the colour to my future destiny. ple, and I am on the most easy terms with them. As you seem interested, do 
Reader—I was then in love. If you have never been so, put aside this brief @¢company ne—and I will vouch for your receiving a hearty and sincere wel- 
narrative, until that consummation happens to you, for it will appear unnatural | come.” 


and over-strained. If you have been, orare, I throw myself on your tender mer- 


The drawing-room into which we were ushered was large, and although 
cies. 


smacking somewhat of the fashion of years gone by, yet not without pretension 
Catherine Wylie, before she left home to spend a few days with a relation a | to elegance. Mrs. Smith, our hostess, received us with much cordiality, and 
mile or two distant, had given me a promise to return on a particular evening— | introduced us to two or three female friends, who were to make up our party. 
the Friday eveuing—at a particular hour, and I was to be in waiting as her escort. | 
The days past over, and the evening came. 

The clock had just struck six; it was summer time, the middle of a delicivus 
June, and, shutting my book, I was proceeding to the door, when lo! it opened, 
and in bounced my thoughtless friend, Frank Lumsden. 


The window, near which my chair was placed, looked into a very pretty 
| flower-garden, and I was making some passing compliment on the manner in 

which it was laid out, when the same indefinable sympathy between the lady’s 

voice and something relating to the past, again obtruded itself. I gazed at her 
' more attentively, when opportunity offered ; and as she chanced to be seated 
‘Tam just come over to spend an hour with you,” he said, tapping me on | with respect to me so that her profile was exhibited, revolved a thousand cir- 
the shoulder; *‘or what say you toa stroll on this fine evening? They say a | cumstances in my mind, which, however, like the windings of the Cretan laby- 
Danish vessel has come into our little harbour. Let us go down and have a look ; rinth, led to nothing, and left me in doubt. And yet her name could be Wylie! 
of it.” Strange coincidence. But she of yore had fair hair, this had dark. To dream 
of their identity were a thing impossible. 

In a few minutes, the door opening, a tall spare figure entered, whom my 
shaken him off; and had I pled out of doors engagement, ten to one he would | reverend friend introduced to me as Mrs. Smith’s cousin. 
have proposed accompanying me. Frank was a general acquaintance. | ‘Miss Catherine Wylie—-my friend, Mr. 

Out we went; there was no help for it. I was angry with myself and him. I shall not attempt to describe my emotions. The whole truth stood in 4 


The eve 7 pa > "er: eve > « NPE a rnke rink : . rm: . 

lhe evening passed over; every minute seemed an hour. I cursed the Danish | twinkling revealed before my mind's eye. Thirty long years were annihilated 
; : ait . a } 

vessel, and all that it concerned. Frank stuck to me like an evil conscience ; 


What could I do—what cvuld I say? Love is bashful as it is secret ; and the 
tongue of a lover fails when most required. It would have been rudeness to have | 





—and the day of my departure from my native country, * all things pertaining 
and not till an hour after all hopes of seeing Miss Wylie had expired, did he | to that day,”"—its hopes—its fears—its regrets—its feelings were in my mind; 
leave me to myself, to chew the cud of my bitter thoughts. and, prominent over all, the image of Catherine Wylie, the wayward, the young, 
I he next noon I called in the expectation that some chance might have been | the beautiful. I glanced across the room—I lovked on that picture and on this 
afforded me to plead my apology, and to express at once my regret and disap- | —there could be no mistake—“ alike, but oh how different ! What a change! 
pointment. I only saw Mrs. Wylie; Catherine was indisposed. For several | could so much lie within the narrow compass of human life? It were less had 
successive days I made enquiries. She was better, but had not left her roon— | she been dead—vanished for ever. ‘Then would she have been Catherine 
she was now nearly quite well—she was out at a short walk ;—Catherine was | Wylie still, the peerless in the eye of imagination; but here gloomy reatity put 
invisible. What could this mean! Offence, if offence had been given by me, | an extinguisher on fancy. The spring’s opening rose of beauty had matured 
was involuntary. Faulty or not, why condemn me without affording opportunity | only to wither like the commonest weeds around, and to droop beneath the un- 
either of a hearing or an explanation? | sparing blasts of age’s approaching winter. The vision of long years was dis- 
At that period, all the passions of youth burned hotly in my heart, and all ‘enchanted. The romance of life had waned away into the cold and frigid 
within was ina tumult. By fits I was sorrowful and angry—jealous—doting— | truth ; and my heart bled to behold its long cherished idol moulded of the same 
implacable—forgiving ; ‘‘ every thing by turns, and nothing long,” except in the | perishable elements as the daily groups around. She was plainly dressed. Care 
ardour of an affection which I railed against, but could not cast from me. and thought and the ravages of time were visible on her countenance, that yet, 
Previous to this, I had been urged by my friends to accept of a lucrative mer- | in eclipse, betrayed of what it had been, as the western sky retains the illumined 
cantile situation in Demerara; but this offer, although not positively refused, | footprints of the departed sun. She was looking wistfully into the fire, as she 
I had kept in abeyance solely on account of my reluctance to leave all in the | leaned her cheek on her thin pale fingers, one of which was circled by a mourh- 
world that was then held dear by me. In the delirium of my thoughts I imagined | ing ring. 
that this bar was now removed ; and that not only had I a right to gu where I Dinner passed over, but no symptoms of recognition on her part were per- 
pleased, but that I was ready at a moment's warning to do so. She shuns me; ceptible. I had contrived to place myself by her side ; yet I dared scarcely 
she despises me ;—at all events she condemns me unheard; she wishes to get trust myself to enter into conversation with her. Her cousin—our hostess, 


rid of me; her affections may have been alienated to another; I shall not dis-| Mrs. Smith—I identified with 2 young lady whom I had seen at her aunts 
tress her; she shall soon be rid of my presence 


But perhaps I had procrastinated too long. Was the situation still open? | 
wrote on the instant to my friend at Liverpool. sy return, an answer came, 


house in the days of yore, and who was an especial friend of Catherine. Gene- 
ral topics were discussed—more especially those of a serious and sedate nature 
—but I could take no share in either eliciting or keeping up the flow of thought. 
summoning me to be ready with all speed, as the vessel was ready for sailing, and | My heart was full of unutterable things; and often, in spite of every repress 
that he had secured my passage. In two days I was off on my journey. Head-_ ing effort, an unmanly tear would gather itself in the corner of my eye. Happily 
strong and impetuous, I had not time—I gave myself not time—to reflect on my | all this was unperceived, and my absence of manner excited no attention Here 
conduct. The steps I had taken were irretrievable. were the long sundered fortuitously brought together, after seas had rolled be- 

Did Miss Wylie know my motions? tween us for more than a quarter of a century !—and yet it seemed as if we 
did not ; had never met before. 

Having on our walk home been informed by my reverend friend that our 
suffer—that is too strong a word—but be sorry for it when tov late hostess was regular in her forenoon attendance on the labours of love amid 
; The morrow was my starting time. I was to leave my native land, and all I | which we had formerly found her engrossed, I thought I might sinlessly, and 
oved 


in the world, in search of uncertain gains. My mind was dissatisfied and | without breach of friendship, make a visit next forenoon. I did so—and found 
dark, and I could have wished for death, were it for no other reason than that my | Catherine at home. 


les shor > » ch , . 2 , , : 
bunes should rest in the same churchyard with those of my family and fore-| She had not the least suspicion of me 
fathers. The love of country may be mucl 


h stronger in some bosoms than in | casionally verged very near the truth 


| 


I had every reason to believe that she 
and | even triumphed in the supposition (may Heaven forgive me !) 
that she would feel the cruelty of her conduct to me, and suffer for it—oh, not | 


I tried her on various topies, and = 
But how could it be? She was 4 a 
| when last we parted. Through a long sequence of years, in which she he 
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sb oe to five hundred that T could ot yo be ale nS agseainit antihe por eae awe fae torn away without an ofr | hi favourite vengennc, twas aay to arn he current of robbery 1 

bch F ie : Tvlio anid]: ¢ : od effort consisted in rivalling the Jacobins in the vi of | things. i i ‘ 

“ ou erp Rarer harty Miss Wylie,” saidI ; “are you acquainted demolition. The populace must be courted, for the populace pe thé giepete. the Neckar Minisey hed a Gieraiseed The paniens ous ae theme 4 

“= Oh fe. she answered—* or rather, [ should say, I once was. Indeed it bi ban sfledod php So ace me res ai . aaah Rs en | atte anit oe peeukete winner Gaara eet 
‘ ; ; ~ oy ee ag 3 ‘ reason against the majesty of the sovereign | and commanded all passers by to t i i 

is twenty years since last I had foot on its streets. Our burying-place, how- | people. The ancient writers of France, formerly the pabtounl petibe were thrown | liberty. The oe went ot ‘ Tustovneied peat wer Galas aaa 


yer. is there, and I must pay it yet another visit, when I am unconscious of all.” into contempt by thei ; : 
“a May it be long till then, Miss Wylie! It is still alonger period since I took ablest wer sae dhdiiheeie oF tie thon ieee Pecans eter Cee ee era, tnd moved along (he Boulevards vewunds the patnes:” ‘Here, however, © 


abode there ;—but I lately paid it a visit Do you k paar h * gislation that France ever saw, was denoun- | detachment of German dragoons were ordered to prevent their further advance. 
Selly of the G ’s are still tbs i pus reece =) wahest eguuany. “The be st arse tae that monarchy could not | A — of French guards blackened through the whole of those transactions 
She terned pale. | tap ence Oy al ths all P re of the mo were oe with correspond- with the tenfold name of treason, actually fired on this detachment. The Ger- 
“T acarcely think so. G , Gd you'say! I hnew “theul ‘tell, lone, lear | aur aaealh the J s in the pay of faction ; the mob were the people, | mans halted, returned the fire, and then dispersed the populace. But another 
aC: . } | well, long & | par exceilence, Paris was the nation. On all occasions an appeal de to rtion of t) h j i 
ago. The two daughters married, and settled with their families in London. | numbers ; what was to Mites oun ome was ppeal was ma e L~ 1e crowd had already made its way into the garden of the palace. 
James, the youngest son, went to India, when a mere boy. My enquiries have right was, ipso facto pelo arrarh 3. whl “wr wd bade pct Seok ceaiien Every | ya ge followed them there, and were on the point of inflicting a just 
thrown no light upon his destiny since. Richard went out toa mercantile house | session. Every class of > a ones od be a din ie ek al oF ae eas horn ‘aoe ne eerie wre sr ve seem rua Bsr 
at Demerara. But that is thirty-two years ago.” culotte majority ; that majorit » Ave pt Saas ial are Soctnerer aie th orb ie gear o a nie evar Hs a sei hw fg 
“Indeed,” said J, almost trembling, as I took a small gold locket from my mourers ‘ ee ee ree paved? represented by the first burst of cla- | tie cotachment, to abstain from all use of force. This fatal order must ob- 
r g L Ters that could be found in the Palais Royal. From the Palais Royal the | viously hav i i 
waistcoat pocket. ‘ Did you ever see that before ?” | sound went forth to the National A bly, th y bl vieak halosiine | h : i? snoowaged the vislence of the’ met: The dragoons sat on their 
Merciful heavens! is it possible?” she exclaimed. “ How came that into | echoed it with reluctant but enti e sabmi dongs wr ane he eeteen | shetahe pm ft stp tne pn fe = ae ares ae 
your possession, and—and who are you! Does Richard ai tons ee, | Unate. ire submission, and the echo went forth law to the | Sieh bee on Pre te me oom od ee oo em yatta | to the 
dying, did he transmit that rememb iv ql , : : " typ 16 future, with the knowledge that audacity alone was 
see owned it?” minnniann re oy herp ee ee 
i Biss 0? , = :, v3 = , . : riumph k retence o 
Nay, Cone, I answered ; “look at =. Am I indeed changed so | speech by Mirabeau, contained the two additional objects of removing the King’s | alarm, the Electoral body of Paria a vel ‘fone tot the cate panpess of 
much that you—even you do not recognize me? troops from Versailles, where they constituted his sole defence against the Pari- | choosing representatives for the city, 1 i 
She started back, half ia agitation, and half ia alarm, gazing at me for a | sian rioters, and of dismissi . i i : city, assumed the shape of an aotem power 
gt ‘ Bas lh ; ; : , an ismissing the foreign regiments, the only troops on whom | the state, and starting headlong into faction, called a meeting of the inhabitants 
second or two in breathless silence, then, sinking into a chair, extended to me | the King could rely. This most important measure was carried with scarcely the | at (he Hétel de Ville; by its motion divided th ital Secti nd 
her hand, which (I trust pardonably) I pressed to my lips. The hour was a | decency of a debate, and the decree was sent by a deputation, without the com- | formed a city militia of 48,000 ont Thus wn be hotenaaee ot the Polsla 
melancholy cnet it was an hour of the heart, and worth many years living | mon forms of a senatorial message to the King. The decree was so palpably a | Royal, and the riot which followed, both probably for the engeens purpose of this 
for. Init the mystery of life was unriddled, and the paltry nucleus on which | step to the overthrow of the monarchy, that the unfortunate Louis hesitated, | extraordinary result, grew at a moment a new government, exercising authority 
its whole machinery may revolve fuily disclosed to view. and proposed the removal of the Assembly to some place more remote from the | totally independent of the King, and raising an on with aM ron saunas of 
“T remember well,” she said, “the evening you allude to; but you blame | immediate violence of the capital. The measure had thus failed, but the con- | Officers, derived solely from this new Muni i Sebinet, alike ince icti 
e without cause, when you say that I dismissed y y * ‘ : T 4 : ial : hoki icipal Cabinet, alike in contradiction 
me ; y y you, without deigning an ex- | spirators were instantly active. ‘They propagated ramours of famine. Neckar, | to every principle of constitutional law and public safety. 
planation. — i had been urged by the family whom I was visiting to extend my | sti!) ambitious of popularity, and in his imbecile spirit and corrup: heart knowing | __ But our chief view is to the conduct of the French Parliament on this occa- 
stay for a few days longer ; but no—I held in mind your promise to meet me, | no other means of its attainment than following the caprices and crimes of the | sion. Instead of assuming to itself the power to which it had long since so 
and all their entreaties were in vain. Let me add, that I had been that very day | populace, lent the credit of government to these rumours, by publishing an af- | haughtily declared its right as the representatives of the whole national mind ; 
told that you were about to be married to another. ‘This I could scarcely lend fected memorial to the Committee of Subsistence. This act of craft determined | instead of proclaiming itself the defender even of the constitution of its own 
an ear to ; yet it would be prudery in me at this distance of time to deny the | his own fall. The King, by a single recovery of his courage, dismissed him | making, it exhibited nothing but timidity, mean-spiritedness, and adulation of 
effect on my excited Solings. ] ; from the ministry. Neckar, a weak and worthless minister, on this occasion | the rabble. And those always have been, and always will be, the qualities of a 
he When I descended from the carriage at the appointed spot, for I would not | adopted a conduct which for ‘he time obtained him some praise among the ra- | Senate which has once divested itself of the strength to be derived from an ac- 
allow it to proceed with me nearer home, I gazed anxiously along the road. No | tional part of this mad community. He had hitherto exhibited the most remark- | knowledgment of the power of a king, and the natural influence of a peerage. 
one was there; and, as twilight was already deepening, I made what speed I | able eagerness for publicity in all his movements ; and his visits to the palace and | ‘The French Parliament had now gonedown by its own eagerness for usurpation, 
could homewards. I confess it was now only that what I had heard began to | his returns from the Assembly were always made in the presenceof a mob | into the natural helplessness of a delegate of the multitude. With no other 
make a serious impression on my mind, and from what had happened I felt vex- | shouting for the “‘ minister of the people.” But, on this occasion, he observed | character than that of an instrument of the popular will, and no other security 
ed and agitated. Come what might, in this peevishness of spirit | determined | the most cautious secrecy. His dismissal was notitied to him early on the 11th , for its existence than the clamour of the streets, the National Assembly could 
on denying myself to you for a few days, to evidence my displeasure, as well | of July. Childish and vain as he was, he now seemed to have learned the vanity | find, and dared to find, no other expedient, in a time which openly threatened 
as my doubt. ‘That by this determination I was sorely punishing myself I do | of popular excitement, he put the mandate in his pocket, said not a syllable on | public overthrow, than an abject submission to the rabble. 
not deny ; but my resolve was strengthened from my learning, the same night, | the subject even to his own household during the day, but at nightfall ordered If that National Assembly had then done its duty, or been capable of doing 
that you had twice passed my window, leaning on the arm of Frank Lumsden, | his carriage, on pretence of going to sup with some friends, and drove strait for | its duty, it would have sent the new city Cabinet to jail at the instant, and strip- 
the brother of your reputed bride. Brussels. For such difference of conduct there must be areason, and it was | ped the epaulets off every officer of its insolent and unlawful appointment. But 
“What could I think—young and inexperienced—and in a case that pre- | certainly neither to be found in any sudden contempt for the huzzas, of the rab- | What was its proceedings! It actually addressed the King to order the dismissal 
cluded me from daring to ask advice, or acquire information! I kept my apart- | ble, or any sudden regard for the peace of the King. But it is remarkable, that | of the foreign regiments, the only troops that had saved his palace from being 
ment, feigning illness—ah! not feigning it. The sickness of the heart was | the very night on which the popular minister thus eagerly escaped from Paris, | burnt, and to give up Paris to the new Citizen Army, which was raised for the 
mine; more intolerable in the endurance than aught of corporeal suffering. | was fixed on by the rabble leaders for the outbreak of a plot which would have | palpable purpose of extinguishing his government! The unfortunate King, 
Doubt was with me night and day. It clouded my day dreams—it haunted my | involved Paris in massacre. The signal was to be the burning of the Duke of | startled by this evident determination for his ruin, for once exhibited some steadi- 
nightly pillow. A pocket copy of Milton, which you had the week before pre- | Bourbon’s pulace. Whether Neckar was cons ‘ous of the plot, of which, from | ness, and refused to give way. But Lafayette, whose name will be transmitted 
sented me with, was my only companion—but I could not peruse it. My sor- | his peculiar accesses to the popular councils, it is difficult to conceive that he | to posterity stamped by that bitterest badge of scorn—the praise of all rebels, 
rows were too entirely selfish to allow my thoughts being alienated from my in- | could have been ignorant, or of which his ignorance must have argued an extra- | and infidels throughout the world—impelled this miserable and shrinking As- 
ward feelings. But in the calm of after years, I have often read it since— | ordinary neglect of duty, may be uncertain; but tve secrecy and speed of his | sembly again to press submission on the King, and even to threaten the ministers 
there it is,’ she added, reaching a carefully preserved volume from the mantel- | flight alone saved him from being impeached as its cause, or found guilty as its | With personal responsibility in case of refusal. But while this contemptible 
piece. ** But my doubts and my hope deferred, at length ended in despair. The | accomplice. ‘The night displayed palpable evidence of the spirit which had | transaction was advancin;, the multitude, perfectly satisfied of its conclusion, 
tirst thing I heard was, that you had embarked fora foreign country, and I vowed | been summoned up. ‘The multitude ranged the streets almost uncontroled til! | took the power into their own hands, marched through Paris, seized the arms in 
a separation, so far as Christian duties permitted, from the things and thoughts | morning, and commited various acts of violence, robbed individuals, and making the Royal Arsenal of the Invalids, and then turned to the open seizure of the 
of this world. No one has possessed the place which you, and now I speak of | an attack on the barriers, burned some of the toll-houses. ‘They wanted nothing | last royal hold in the metropolis, the Bastile. ‘The tactic in this instance was 
you as a being of the past, once possessed in my affections, and I have striven | but leaders to have consummated the whole scheme of murder. But their | the same as onthe other occasions of popular outrage. ‘The Bastile had been 
to keep my vow unbroken before Heaven.” leaders were absent. The rnmoy* of Neckar’s leaving Paris had publicly reach- , Of old a name of terror to the Parisians ; as of old it had undoubtedly been an 
These passages from the story of human !ife need no comment. He who | ed them, ina city where the barriers were the object of perpetual curiosity, and | mstrumentof tyranny. But its instrumentality had long ceased to be employed 
knows not to control his passions, and bear with the frailties of those around, | where every face passing the gates was known; and his rapid evasion probably | even by the despotic authority of the Throne ; and, by the late Constitution, a 
instead of freeing himself from difficulties and annoyances, ill only plunge | made them think of the hazard of their enterprise, in time to avoid its conse- , Tecurrence of its former uses was absolutely impossible. ‘The true cause of its 
himself more inextricably into the slough. Behold what *‘trifies light as air’ | quences. obnoxiousness in the eyes of the conspirators was, that its position might bea 
had an overpowering sway in our destinies, as if they had been “ confirmations But never was there a casual event turned to more fearful account by rebellion, | restraint on their usurped possession of the city; and the populace were stimu- 
strong as proofs of holy writ.” But regrets are now vain. Five minutes of | than the flight of Neckar by the Jacobins. From the moment when the intelii- lated to the attack, as a preliminary to final revolution. The message sent to 
explanation would to both have altered the hues of destiny, and saved thirty long | gence was spread through the city, the Palais Royal was crowded. ‘The fury, | the governor of the Bastile was evidence of the nature of the treason. ‘ The 
years of melancholy separation. the folly, and the terror of the groupes which rushed into the gates of that central | Permanent Commitiee of the Parisian Militia, taking into consideration that 
We lived in calin friendship for two years after this meeting, when my poor | spot of treason, were indescribable. ‘* Neckar is gone, Neckar is betrayed,” there ought to be no militery force in Paris but that of the city, charge the depu- 
Catherine was suddenly called to pay the debt of nature: and mine was the sor- | was the first and universal ery. The cry was followed by, “ France is undone,” | ties whom they send to the Marquess de Launey, commander of the Bastile, to 
rowful privilege of laying her head in the grave. I often visit the spot, and con | and ‘* Revenge!” The history of the Palais Royal might form oue of the most ask him if be is disposed to receive the Parisian Militia to defend it, in concert 
over the name engraved on her simple tomb. Nor can the time be far distant | expressive chapters in the annals of national retribution. We are fully aware | with the troops already there, and to be under the command of the city.—Done 
when my ashes shall be laid beside hers, and our spirits meet again in another | of the weakness, if not the profaneness, of attempting to fix the seal of Provi- | at the Hotel de Ville, July 14, 1789.” 
avorld to part no more. dence to every trivial and cursory event of individual or public life. But, under ‘The capture of the Bastile was celebrated as the noblest of all national ex- 
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canstifijene all aspects, the Palais Royal had a most singular, direct, and powerful influence | ploits. It was actually a contemptible piece of fraud, in which force did com- 
WILLIAM PITT. | on the destinies of the unhappy land in which this focus of evil was so ostenta- | paratively nothing. Nearly ‘he whole was a mere matter of rabble negotiation, 
Continued from the last Albion. tiously tolerated. Built by a prelate on whose head was the blood of the Hugue- | 1" which a foolish governor, following the folly of men in higher station, allowed 


We have still to trace the progress of a legislature purified and popular to the ' nots, and probably built out of their spoils, it fell into the hands of the Orleans | himself to rely on the word of the populace, and had no sooner delivered up his 
full extent of Republican theory. It is a maxim, that the political ¢heorist is | family, and during the regency of the celebrated and profligate duke, from 1715 keys, than he and the greater part of his feeble garrison of invalids were 
always either a knave or a fool, either a subtle miscreant, whose objects are too | to 1728, was the seat of the most revolting impurities of the most impure court murdered in cold blood, and his head, and that of the Provost or Mayor of Paris, 


atrocious to bear the light, or a busy blockhead, unacquainted with his ¢ 5 of Europe. But it was to make a further progress in the pollution of the public carried on pikes in barbarian triumph through the streets. 
shallowness, and mistaking ridicule for reputation. The character sometimes | morals. ‘The not less notorious, or less profligate grandson of the regent Philip What, in this new emergency was the conduct of the National Assembly? 


strikingly combines both: as if a contemptuous destiny provided for the fall of | Egalite, with the meanness of a trafficker, divided his palace into tenements, and Did they feel themselves imperatively celled on to protect the throne; to put 
the villain by the conjoint absurdity of the idiot. The theorists of the National hired them out to every pursuit of every purchaser, however vile. From this down the disturbers of the public peace, and extinguish the rebellion, of whose 
Assembly memorably justified the maxim, for the world never exhibited a larger | assemblage of gaming houses, and nests of the most daring, and the most for- existence no man in his senses could now doubt for a moment! They still 
share of the most reckless crime, mingled with the most helpless folly. The | bidden violations of law, human and divine, was poured forth in its time of ripe- | trembled, still canvassed a base popularity, and once more addressed the King ta 
Assembly was already on the point of ruin by its own fatuity. It had broken | ness the misery of France. — The government, which had criminally endured send away all the troops from the neighbourhood of Paris.” While their depu- 
down the throne, it had turned the Establishment into a shadow, it had dissoly- | Such a centre of abomination in its capital, and had even suffered a scandalous tation was carrying this address to the King, two of the self-elected and rebel 
ed the whole revenue of France into bankrupt paper; and after usurping power | revenue to be raised out of its pollutions, was the first to feel the evil. ‘The a Ganihl and Eearte, arrived at Versailles. Were those men ordered 
in every shape, suddenly found its existence at the mercy of an unsuspected knot Palais Royal suddenly combined with its character as the chosen place of the to be thrown into chains! ‘They were received with acclamation by the recreant 
of low conspirators. low luxuries of Parisian life, the new character of the head-quarters of revolu- | Assembly, and a motion was made for the head of Marshal Broglio, the com- 

But this too ought to have been foreseen, for it was perfectly in the course of tion. There were to be found the haranguers against the state ; there were | mander-in-chief, followed by a motion that the presence of the troops was alone 
} the confederacies which marched to the overthrow of the throne In its taverns, the cause of the public disorders, and that the King should be importuned till he 
and round its gaming-tables, were concocted the schemes of blood and rob- | dismissed them! ‘The fal! of the King was now resolved on; and in a secret 
bery which so rapidly made the Revolution a history of horror. ‘There, too, by | meeting of the conspirators, it was determined that France should be virtually a 
retributive vengeance, was virtually built the scaffold on which Orleans perished , ; republic, with the Dake of Orleans at its head, under the name of Lieutenant- 
there too was as unquestionably lighted the conflagration which, after wasting General of France, which stili retained the name of a kingdom. But his nerve 
France, spread forth to consume the face of Europe, and finally returned to ex- | was not equal to this daring outrage, and he fled to England. The King finally, 
tinguish the army, the throne, and the dynasty of Napoleon. If the government by the advice of the Doc de Liancourt, gave way. ‘The troops were ordered to 
of Louis XVI. had been awake to the primary obligation on all governments of | retire irom Paris and Versailles. The Parisiuns next demanded the return of 
guarding the national morals, this glaring scandal would not have been suffered Neckar, and the presence of the King in the capital. ‘fhe unhappy Louis came, 
an hour, the gates of the Palais Royal would have been closed on the whole was met half way by the new rebel army, and led by them to the city gates, 
race o{ .\s professors of abomination, and rebellion would have, by the very sct, where he was met by Bailly, the mayor, with an insolent speech, that as Henry 
been deprived beforchand of the most efficient instrument in the whole megazine {V. had conquered the people, the peonle had now conquered the King, waa 


faction. When the popular will has once become the standard of ‘he legislature 
—when members have become but delegates, and deliberation is but the echo of 
the streets, the populace have never been content with suffering their delegates 
to dream of independence ; they will be as little content with suffering them to 
have the disposal of those emoluments which the legislator of the streets as well 
understands as the legislator of the senate. The inevitable result of a completely 
popularized legislature is a !egislature of the clubs; an exterior house, in which 
the rabble represent themselves, the rabble lay down the national law, and the 
rabble award to themselves the national feast, which their haughbtier delegates 
are no more found worthy to taste alone. 

The lesson was now to be given with effectual vengeance. In the beginning 





790 a knot of cal agitators, w ad been chiefly unable to find their 
of 1790 a knot of political agitators, who had been chiefly unable to fine b , ak i ee , ' 
V + Ae N tic A Assembly, formed a debating club, which met in the con- , Of the national preparatives for destruction. fired at on his way to the Town-hall, confirmed Lafayette’s appointment as 
Vay into the ivalional ASsseinoiy, 1 U iS . n P . - ; ‘ " > rere oat ’ . “ ; E 
veut belonging to the Jacobin friars, a portion of the once powerful brotherhood On this day the Palais Royal showed its full and fatal efficiency. Cami Se of the rebel vane eeu te the national cockade, and was undone. 
The name of the Jacobin Club was to be imperishable, if Desmoulins, then commenced that career which afterwards gave him sucli in 2 | ve remaining career of the French senate was brief and abortive. It sanc- 


» ’ it rans " ' ne <= 
pPserhncryee tee aname. The convent had been one of the seizures by the | mous celebrity among the Jacobins, started up from the midst of a group of an- poem A the ne wey ane wove degraded the royal authority, and 
. gry idlers, prepared for any act of desperation. Mounting on one of the garden | USUTpee the royal powers unt! the anarchy was complete. ‘I'he mob demanded 
but one triumph more, and this was, that the Assembly should change its sit- 
‘'ngs from Versailles to Paris ; the declared object being to get both the senate 
had arrived when the formalities of debate were found to be too tedious for the tyrants! All now musi be action, Neckar is gone. The friend of the people a pawn Bede ony Be ae of the nsec “an ae 
illumination of the age; the hypocrisy of the Assembly had long been seen has been torn from them. Whoet is to be the consequence What but another “ Paris "The resent gle . pa _ _ a 7 eh rte om 
through, and of course despised; the Jacobin Club disdained disguise ; 1t was | massacre. Lhe new St. Bartholomew is at hand. The patriots are to be the soonamiateanal yore > ae oe oon an ne rhs “ oe ~ The vietor A pe oe 
thus exempt jrom at least that portion of scorn which made the legislature ‘he | victims. Our throats age to be cut The foreigners, the German and Swiss | rome rteee cohiente Phe oan — = wa ral Kie ate r rede Sete 4 
byword of mankind. The doctrines of the Clab were plain, daring, and des- | hirelings, those inercenaries who hate the name of freedom, are to be marched of his life, and the > trp ee May w amesd with one aa a ve 
They were only the more congenial to popularity. While the Assembly | into the city, and this night the bleody work is to be done. What is to be our pases x6 populace proclaimed alliances wating “—m SPseeys 


new law of freedom ; and if retributive justice ever was at work, it was in the inti- 
nite evil and misery which burst upon France from the halls of that desecrated benches, he gathered the multitude round him, and there gave them the true les- 
The Club grew rapidly: its violence grew with its growth; thetimes | son of (zbera/ism. * Citizens,” he roared; “children of France, mariyrs © 


content. 


erate - , . a : , ; ! ’ oe Saal = 
a oe : } ral sr, the Club discussed the question of suffer- | protection Unity!’ Under this affectation of alarm lurked adcep scleme and revo't in Europe. But the time fixed by law for the existence of the senate 
tne fe madly of vonaine W6'aal ; ‘1 wire rally in ¢ pa t, @ 1 oth equally | of revolt. The power of the mob had not hitherto been concentrated. It wa expired; and in 1791 the second National Assembly, better known by the name 
Ine the n- 7 72 7 > rt equally 10 Ca, a , ar porn eqt Cvt . ic a0 1 uc ) ri i area 

ing the name of roy ality to exist. oth were cq i s pis qnau of the Legislative Assembly, commenced the natural career of a body chosen 


: -- , 7 € rtanc he rebe!s » the mob t! ‘ and in tt 
reody for extremes. But the Club had found the more attractive style. The | a matter of importance to the rebe]s ‘o show the mob their strength, and in the 


te a — dan a? ie “A oar s at (esiadein tnanlt 4 | in factious times, by faction. and for the purposes of faction. By a law of the 
men who pronounced that the throne was on!v to be extinguished, andthe King moment ot aiscovery, 1 ad them onto some act of irretrievable insult to the pury y 


, . ' ' H le al r af it 1 not bee ise y 
t » murdered re th opular favourites by every m zht of sympathy ; and it | government. “ We have but cne hope of safety, exc aimed ‘ie orator Ag oe ee abeurdity, if it had not been devised with the most absolute 
be murdered, were the Popul er ate: te. : : a ™ but the vl nal atieinde ates Let each man | Certainty of the evils which it was to produce, no inember of the former Assem- 

was easily discovered, that on the first collision, the pompous sitters in the seuate | must fly to arms: but the patriot must bave a rallying sign Pe Le eT ee ; } } t , ‘ 

ost tne @ ti cael at he le arbiters of blood among the naked walls | mount a cockade.’ ‘The iJea was adopted by acclamation, and the colour of | bly could possess a seat in the subsequent one. ‘The direct result was, to sink 
must bow to the superiority of the simple arbite g the ne 3 a COCKaG ea was adopted by accia us. i mpl ase. P mo util Weener arate of anaiate: eae & 
of th fiseated chapel the badge was ‘0 be green, as the emblem of Hope, or of the new Sp ng of the representation 1'0 4 : ower grade of society ; it was computed that not 

i the confiscated chapei ; ‘ 


The multitude were | More than fifty possessed property to the amount of a hundred English pounds 


"1"} , mer ic new de i ere directed to declare the Club , Libertv. There was another point still to be compassed. ne t A 
he first proceedings of this new lespotism wergdirectec + clase the Cisd ’ : ® the im-! @-year. The plan of ruin which had been laid down by the first Assembly was 








} of ti 2 revoluti ; iple The declaration was | to be excited to actual violence. The orator, casting bis eyes across tb ; 
™ Sa soo ‘ 1, "We > } ior pies. 12 ¢ riaration was ri 5 5S “¥ ' ° ‘ 
the only depositary of the orw revolut ay de Pursiane Ao _ - t J enee extent of the crowd, seemed svudenly disconcerted. «* What do I sce?” ! completed by the second, and the progress of popular supremacy and senatorial 
choed hy the multi ip: ,e yatriotism 18 rigjans #00 av yhere the | menst I tne cr 4, SE 3 1S8c0 me ' 4 ‘ —— . “ . 
« ed bv the multitude; the patnotism 0 . ; i of the National As. | he at leneth cried ont ‘TL see the slaves of power, the Néirri. the satellites of abasement was continued unt:! France was proclaimed a republic, and the King 
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tor, may possess physical force. The nobility, by their wealth in later 
times, as by their feudal influence in earlier, also may possess considerable physi- 
eal force. While the privileges of both are in existence, and thus capable of 
being brought to the assistance of the commons, the combined legislature pos- 
sesses a force which may enable it to assert all the independence essential to the 
well-being of the state. But when the King is once turned into a cipher, and 
the nobility rendered powerless by stripping them of their rights, properties, or 
internal influence, the commons are at the mercy of the populace. ‘They have 
nothing to retreat upon; nothing to interpose between their own deliberation and 
the most headlong absurdity of the multitude. For, embarked in a contest with 
the King and the nobles, in which the aid of the populace is absolutely necessary 
to success, they naturally purchase that aid by extravagant adulation of the peo- 
ple. And this adulation must be paid in substance. Those who proclaim the 
sovereign majesty of the mob will not be suffered to stop at the madness of 
metaphor. The populace will exact a real acknowledgment of their sovereignty 
in the submission of the legislature. All, thenceforth, must be obedience on 
one side, and exaction onthe other. The rabble will dictate, and the Senate will 
decree, and thus the command and the compliance wil be cause and effect, until 
the last bulwarks of the constitution are successively broken down and the 
monarchy is cashiered for a democracy, itself to be scatterd by a wild and furious 
anarchy, or chained and chastised by an iron despotism. God avert the omen 
from our still happy country ! 
rashness, and self-will from the country which has stood so long the protectress 
of freedom and religion to Europe! But, if the evil come, we have at least not 
been taken by surprise, while the vehemence of the French revolution 1s open to 
us—while we there see written. in letters of flame, the result of making the 
favour of the populace the ambition of the legislature, and listening to the coun- 
cils of demagogues equally blind, selfish, and sanguinary. ‘lhe conduct of Pits 
through this anxions period did honour to his heart and his understanding. By 
his vigour he crushed rebellion at home, while, by his prudence, he avoided 
plunging into the hostilities hourly provoked by the aggression of France. 
Neither to be deceived nor baffled, he followed every step of the Revolution 
with an unsleeping eye, sounded the trumpet to Europe, and calmly prepared the 
arms and armour of England for the day of inevitable battle—[ To be continued. } 


—>_>—_ 
ESCAPE OF DON CARLOS FROM ENGLAND. 


One of the most attractive works which ever appeared has just been published 
by Bentley, under the title of Jhe Career of Don Carlos since the Death of 
Ferdinand the Seventh. Every page, every line of it is full, not only of the 
deepest interest, but of the strongest proofs of the justice of the cause of that 
most injured Monarch—injured too, by such a thing as our John Henry Lord 
Viscount Palmerston!!! 

If it were possible to give an abstract, a précis, of the whole work, we should 
be but too happy—as it is, we have resolved to devote a very large space in our 
columns to-day to one chapter of it, with very few omissions—we mean that 
chapter which treats of his Majesty's escape from what, before were always con- 
sidered by Monarchs in distress, the friendly shores of England. It presents a 





vivid picture of what has been done dere, in our own metropolis and its vicinity, | 
It has all the effect of romance combined with all | 


within the last few months. 
the genuineness of truth. We make no apology for the length of our extract— 
it is a fair specimen of the whole work, which is from the pen of the Baron de 
los Valles, one of his Majesty’s Aide-de-Camps,well-translated by Mr. Merle :— 

“When Charles V. left Evora to proceed to England, in consequence of the 
disgraceful treaty of the quadruple alliance, he perceived in the cautious protec- 
tion granted to him by the English Government, a means of returning to his 
dominions, where he was anxiously expected, in the heart of the mountains of 
Navarre, by a small army of his faithful subjects. ‘This impression, which he 
never ceased to cherish, could alone induce him to quit Portugal, and remove 
for a short time from the frontiers of his kingdom. 
sooner arrived at Portsmouth, than he bent his whole attention towards his 
return to Spain. 

‘The Prince had been pleased to number me amongst the very few of his 
devoted adherents, to whom he might confide his lofty projects; and he had 
selected me to accompany him. During his sojourn at Portsmouth, he commis- 
sioned me to make preparations for his departure ; in obedience to his orders, | 
performed several journies to London in furtherance of that object. The most 
Important and arduous arrangement was the procuring passports ; [ concerted my 
measures with Mr. B , a banker in London, whose zeal for the royal cause, 
and capacity for business, proved of the utmost advantage to my views. 

** After having long and carefully considered what species of passports would be 
most suitable to us, we determined that the King and the individual who was to 
accompany him, should represent themselves as colonists from the island of 
Trinidad, and that passports should be procured for them in that character. We 
gave a preference to Trinidad, because it had formerly belonged to Spain; the 
greater part of the inhabitants still spoke the Spanish language, and consequently 
any Spanish words which might drop from the King, during the Journey we 
were about to undertake, would not create any suspicion 

Our passports were delivered to us under the names of Alphonse Saez and 
Thomas Saubot; the first, a merchant, the second a planter in ‘I'rinidad, and 





both Mr. B.’s correspondents. Mr. Thomas Saubot, then in London, gave me ceived my emotion, and said to me—* You appear alarmed.” ‘* No, Sire.” 
PE 


his passport, containing a description, which, by a singular coincidence, perfectly 
corresponded with my person ; the other was procured by a friend of mine ; but 
they were both ignorant of the use to which I intended to apply them. 

Having thus procured the passports, I collected as many pamphlets and news- 
papers as I could find respecting the island of Trinidad, and carefully inquired the 
names of the principal inhabitants of the colony, and of the last arrivals in Eng- 
lish harbours, in order not to be taken by surprise, in the event of any unfore- 
seen questions being putto me. With the view of averting the suspicious 
vigilance of M. de Talleyrand, I next sent, for examination, at the embassy, a 
passport which had been given to me in France, under my real name, six months 
before ; and in order to allow proper notice to be taken of it, I did not call for 
its return until two days afterwards. ‘This passport was examined for Ham- 
burg, my departure for which town I had openly announced to every person of 
the household of Charles V., having also adopted that precaution towards all my 
frieads. 

*T did not fail to tell every one that I was entrusted with a mission of some 
importance for the north of Germany; that seemed a probable story, as it was 
known that two vessels were expected at Hamburg, having two hundred Spanish 
officers on board, who had been unable to embark with us. It was quite natural 
that I should proceed to meet with them; many persons accordingly confided to 
me their letters and commissions, in perfect good faith. M. de Talleyrand was 
completely the dupe of iny contrivance ; he notified my arrival to his agents at 
Hamburg, and even did me the honour to despatch a special emissary for the 
purpose of keeping watch over my proceedings ; on this occasion, the old diplo- 
matic cunning of Louis Philippe’s ambassador was at fault, and I had the honour 
of deceiving M. de Talleyrand 

After having procured, by way of precaution, two further passports, I hastened 
to announce to the King that all was ready for our departure. ‘This was neces- 
sarily to take place un the first days of our landing in England; but my moat 
important task was yet to be performed, and ] had still many obstacles to over- 
come, which were to be encountered about the King’s person. Of all those who 
were in attendance upon him, the Bishop of Leon was the only one who approved 
of the journey, though he would not take upon himself the responsibility of it 
Tho others adinitted, it is true, the necessity of the return of Charles V. to his 
dominions, but they opposed, by every means in their power, his attempting it 
by way of France; a sea voyage appeared to them less hazardous, and J had, | 
accordingly, warm debates to sustain respecting the risks and casualties which 
attended the course I had recommended. | 

The public papers had already given the alarm to Christina’s Government, by | 
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announcing that Don Carlos was immediately expected in one of the Spanish 
ports ; many English officers had been observed to try the soundings on the | 
shores of Guipuscoa and Biscay; English, French, and Spanish cruisers kept 
Vigilant watch along the coast. I was therefore of opinion that a landing was 

next to impossible, and that. supposing it otherwise, there would be danger of 
drawing down all the enemy’s forces in that direction, so that the King had the | 
alternative, on returning to Spain, of either being killed by the Christinos, or of 
falling into their hands. It was further te be objected that the vessel intended 

to convey the King, having been purchased to carry arms and ammunition to | 
Don Miguel, was closely watched, that it required a million and a half of francs | 
to arm the vessel—where was this sum to be procured! This argument was 


peremptory: the King accordingly determined to abide by my advice ; it was | 





God avert the natural punishment of presumption, | 


Accordingly, the King no | 


She Albion. 


minds of those who thought it their duty to raise difficulties to my plan of travel- 
ling ; I may affirm, however, that every thing has occurred as I had previously 
anticipated ; and I have had nothing to alter in the itinerary I had laid down for 
his Majesty, previously to our quitting Portugal. 

I was anxious that our journey should not be delayed, as it would have been | 
imprudent in us to afford leisure to the police of the quadruple alliance for en- | 
closing the illustrious traveller within their nets. This was a victory of which | 
I may also claim the achievement: the King vielded to my arguments, and | 
named the Ist of July as the day of his departure. | 

It was agreed that the royal family should remove to London. They left 
Portsmouth on the 22nd of June. and alighted at Gloucester-lodge, the former | 
residence of Mr. Canning. ‘This delightful house is at the distance of two miles 
| from Hyde-park, on the road from Piccadilly. ‘Those who are aware of the 
{ influence which Mr. Canning’s principles exercised over the destinies of Spain, 
| will think it a singular coincidence, that Charles V. should have proceeded to 
the conquest of his dominions, from the very spot which had been inhabited by 
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arguments, I found it impossible to procure from the custom-house officers the 
immediate delivery of our luggage and passports, so as to enable us to set off the 
same evening ; in spite of us, we had to tarry that night at Dieppe. 

Tntimation was given to us the next morning, that we were expected at the 
police office for the restitution of our passports. In vain did I represent that 
at Calais, they are less rigid in their formalities, and that for a gratification of 
two francs the passports of travellers are examined, without their having to 
present themselves before the police ; we were forced to give way—though net 
without my exclaiming against, that ridiculous injunction, against which, how- 
ever, as stated by the Commissioner of our hotel, all foreigners passing through 
Dieppe had long been urgent in their complaints. 

In spite of my vexation, we had to repair to the police office, where we Te- 
ceived our passports to proceed on our way to the baths of Bagniéres. The 
office was crowded with foreigners, who, like us, were awaiting the examination 
of their passports ; but I had received a promise from the commissary that we 
should be the first attended to; the King, however, admonished me on leavin 








the English Minister, who chiefly contributed to the revolutions which have de- the office, that I was wrong in insisting so much upon obtaining our Passports 


solated the Spanish territory. 
The King availed himself of the few days he had to spare, and visited what- 
ever was most interesting to a stranger in London. 
| with the instructions to be observed by the persons of his household, at the 
moment of our departure, as well as during our journey. They were as follows :— 
His Majesty was to sally forth, on the Ist of July, at six inthe evening, the 
, hour at which he took his usual walk, in company with M. Aznares, formerly 
attached to the legation at the court of Sardinia, to take a coach at the first stand, 
which was at the distance of a mile from his residence, and proceed in it to 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. I was waiting for him at one of the houses 
in that street, where he was to cut off his mustachios, and get his hair dyed. 
It was to be said at Gloucester-lodge, as soon as night should set in, that the 
King had returned from his walk with a violent head-ache, which had compelled 
him to retire to bed. The physician of Don Carlos, who would never have con- 


well as the King’s valet, an old servant on whose discretion perfect reliance 
might be placed. ‘The physician, after paying a visit to his patient, would write 
an order which was to be taken for preparation to an apothecary in the neigh- 


The Queen, the Princess of Beira, and the Bishop of Leon, were to pass several 
hours of each day at the bed-side of the august patient; the Bishop was even 
to come on purpose from Jondon, where he resided, in order to be the better 
enabled to give his attendance to the King; the King’s apartment was to be 
closed against every one else, even the Infants his children; they were to be 
told that their august father could not see them owing to the violence of his 
headache ; nevertheless, the secret of the voyage was communicated, two days 
| after our departure, to the Prince of Asturias, who expressed the deepest mor- 
| tification at not having been allowed to accompany his father. 
| of the bed-chamber himself, the duties of whose office require his remaining 
| at the door of the King’s apartment to receive his orders, was for soveral days 
| unaware of the King’s absence. 

In the event of the King’s departure from London becoming known, two of the 
gentlemen in attendance upon his Majesty were to start for Lulworth in a post- 
| chaise and four; and it was to be stated in the newspapers, that Don Carlos bad 
| gone to visit the late residence of Charles X., with the view of fixing himself 
| there, with his family, at a later period. I placed all these instructions, in 

writing, in the Queen’s hands, and she condescended to express to me her satis- 
faction at my conduct. 

These cetails may perhaps be deemed trifling; but I had at heart to make 

known all the precautions employed, and all the means resorted to for the pur- 
| pose of insuring the successful journey of my august master; their minuteness 
| will be forgiven, in consideration of the importance of the subject. 

At last the King came to an understanding with me, at ten in the morning of 
the Ist of July, respecting the final arrangement to be adopted for our departure. 
| Previously to my taking leave, he always allowed me to kiss his hand. ‘ Sire,” 

said I, ** this is the last homage I am to pay to your Majesty ; this very night we 
; are to exchange parts; it will be yours to obey me until you return to your 

dominions, when each of us shall resume his station.” The King replied with 

his usual condescension, that he cheerfully consented to the exchange. I then 

took leave of every person about the court, and left them under the impression 
| that I was proceeding to Hamburg. 

I was at our rendezvous in Welbeck-street, at six in the evening, expecting 
| the King half an hour afterwards; he had not arrived at that hour, and [ began 
to fee) uneasy. Nevertheless, this delay was very natural; had not the King, 
previously to his departure, te leave a crown behind him, a father’s crown, which 
it costs so many tears and sorrows to surrender ? 





He was about to tear himself 
away from the embraces of a family he had never left, of acherished wife, of 
his children, whom it was doubtful he should ever again behold! His heart of a 
father and of a husband must have bled, when fulfilling his painful duties of a 
Sovereign : he took leave of his children ; his separation from the Queen was to 
be for ever! 

His Majesty, accompanied by M. Aznares, arrived at half-past seven. I went 
to receive him, but at the sight of the King I was so much affected that he per- 


** You are frightened, I tell you,” quickly rejoined the King, * you are agitated.” 
“No doubt, I am, Sire, but it is the agitation of enthusiasm. I admire your 
; energy in adopting a resolution which must be attended with such important 
results.” I presented to the King, M. and Madame B 
the confidence he deigned to repose in them. 

The first object attended to was that of disguising the King; he began, with 
remarkable cheerfulness, by cutting awav his mastachios, a sacrifice at all times 
painful to a Castillian. The amiable Madame B had taken upon herself 
the task of dying his hair, for her devoted zeal would not allow her to trust to 
strange hands so important a secret. She was discharging this function with a 
timid gracefulness, and when laying her hands, for the first time, on the King’s 
head, she said to him with visible emotion, ** We must indeed, Sire, be living in 

‘ times of revolution, that I should thus venture to lay my hand upon a royal head.” 
* Courage, Madame,” affably replied the King, and in order to calin_ her agita- 
tion, he good humeuredly asked her if one might not likewise procure powder to 
whiten the hair. ‘* But the times we live in are such,” added the King, * that 
they would often render ita useless secret.” . 

Pending these preparations, I had retired to make our final arrangements. [ 
took care to apprise the landlord of the house I occupied, that having to start by 

| the Hamburg packet at an early hour the next morning, I had determined to 

) sleep on board, in order to be in readiness ; this, a very common precaution, is 

, and would not raise any doubts; but [ adopted it because a Frenchman had call- 
ed upon me the day before, and offered to accompany me on the voyage; this 

appeared a suspicious circumstance; and although I went under a feigned name 
whilst in that house, I felt apprehensive that this person might have been a spy 
jin the service of M. de Talleyrand. 

On returning to the King, I found him with the Bishop of Leon, M. Aznares, 

| and the Bishop's secretary. The latter had just arrived from Gloucester-lodge, 
where he had sent hit in search of the royal seal, which the King had forgotten 
to bring away. The Bishop’s secretary informed us that sinapisms were pre- 
paring for the patient; this piece of news greatly amused the King, who was 
cheerfully preparing to step into a carriage, in the full enjoyment of health. 

I learnt that during my absence, the Bishop of Leon, beset with those advisers 





, so well worthy of 








[ afterwards supplied him | man who holds up his head and makes a noise is never suspected ; suspicion 


sented to be kept away from him, was to be made acquainted with the secret, as | 


bourhood, and in which he was to prescribe mustard baths and sinapisms.— | 


The gentleman | 


before every one else, as this earnestness might awaken suspicion. 

“Quite the contrary, Sire,” I replied, ‘it is the best way to avert it ; the 
| falls on the timid man who endeavours to elude observation.” 

On returning to the hotel, we gave orders for our departure ; Mr. Clarke had 
| procured us the hire of a caléche: I had ordered post-horses before hand, ang 


| when breakfast was over, we stepped into the carriage. It was half-past eight 


| o'clock when we left Dieppe. ‘The King made inquiries respecting the Castle 
| of Arques, so celebrated by the battle in which Henry IV. defeated the Duke of 
Mayenne ; I pointed to the left of the road the hills which concealed it from 
our view: the King said with a smile: 

Tam treading in the footsteps of my ancestor ; Iam on my way to the con- 
quest of my kingdom.” 

On reaching the ascent of Montigny, at about three leagues from Dieppe, I 
said to the King: ** This is the magnificent domain of Viscount d’Ambray, one 
of the most faithful adherents of the august French branch of your house. The 
newspapers of all opinions have paid homage to the lofty character he displayed 
at the period of the Revolution of July, when he energetically refused, in these 
words, the application of the Chainber of Peers that he should vote for the King 
sprung from the barricades: ‘ My first eath forbids my taking another.” This 
remarkable language was applauded by every one, and conciliated all parties to 
him, so true it is, that a man of honour can only serve under one banner ; the 
Viscount d’Ambray is one of those men who may be introduced alike to friend 
or foe. ‘These circumstances made an impression upon the King, who regret. 
ted much that the distance of the Viscount d’'Ambray’s residence from the road 
should have prevented his calling to pay hima visit. Who in fact could have 
| beter appreciated his Majesty ! " * * 

Our passports engaged my immediate attention; they had no doubt been de- 
| livered to us regularly examined ; but the expectation of a letter from London, 

which was to inform us if the King’s absence was in any way suspected, delayed 
for several hours our departure. We could only receive that letter at seven 
o'clock in the evening; it announced to us as previously agreed upon: “ that 
the King’s illness continues, notwithstanding the attentions bestowed upon him, 
and that news of the travellers were impatiently expected.” We had decidedly baf- 
fled every one by our stratagem. . : . 

It was eight o’clock at night when we entered the travelling carriage. The 
streets of Paris displayed that brilliant and animated aspect they always present 
on a fine summer’s evening; the approaches of the place Louis XV. were co- 
vered with elegant equipages proceeding at a rapid rate towards the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne ; young men en horseback, and pedestrians, 
added to the scene an appearance of festivity, which strangely contrasted with 
the thought that absorbed the mind of the King, to whom I pointed out the 
spot where, forty-one years before, had rolled the head of Louis XVI. divested 
of its crown. 

Our carriage was at this moment detained by a species of pleasure car covered 
with acloth awning. I cast my eyes upon the car, to see who were the illus- 
trious travellers for whom our postillien gave way, and I recognised Louis 
Philippe and his family proceeding to Neuilly. I quickly pointed him out to the 
King, saying: ** Look before you, Sire, and behold your august cousin, the King 
of the French, who comes to wish you a happy journey.” Charles V. hastened 
to look at hiseworthy relative, who erroneously fancied that some one was bow- 
ing to him, and raised his hand to his royal grey hat, graciously lowering it to 
the Spanish Majesty ; Queen Amelia and the Princesses her daughters vied in 
courtesy with their father. The King laughed heartily at Louis Philippe’s salu- 
tation, and whispered to me: ‘*My worthy cousin of Orleans does not suspect 
that Lam traversing his dominions without his leave, and am preparing to tear 
up, with the point of my sword, his treaty of the quadruple alliance.” 

We breakfasted the next morning at Barbezieux, though not without difficulty. 
Some persons wished to conduct us to the hotel! de la Poste, others to the hotel 
on the Cours. ‘The wretched appearance of the former place made us at last 
give a preference to the latter. We therefore went to the hotel of l’Ecu de 
France ; every attention was lavished upon us. The hostess, whilst preparing 
our breakfast, betuok herself to relating all her affairs, all her projects, her ef- 
forts to please travellers, the means resorted to at the rival hotel to prevent their 
| coming to her, their attempting to propagate a multitude of absurd stories to the 
prejudice of her house, and that by means of the postillions, who were,treated to 
a handsome gratification as often as they brought a travelling carriage to their 
house. The King seemed to pay great attention to her story; she was accord- 
ingly delighted with him, and said to me—* What an excellent gentleman; how 
much he takes an interest in what concerns me!” 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that we had the telegraph before us during the 
whole of our journey. That telegraph which we so often perceived in motion, 
as often gave me uneasiness, and made me pass many unpleasant moments ; 
perhaps, I said to myself, it is transmitting the news of our absence from Eng- 
land, which some act of indiscretion may have divulged ; I should have given a 
great deal to have procured the key of its pantomimic motions. The King said 
with a smile, ‘It no doubt announces that I am detained at my residence at 
Gioucester-lodge by a serious illness, that my life is despaired of; and my first 
cousin, who takes such interest in my fate, is transmitting that sad event to my 
beloved Spanish niece.” The artful Talleyrand was completely the dupe of this 
pretended illness ; so much so, that he sent several telegraphic despatches which 
confirmed the error: the Spanish Ambassador himself considered the King’s 
death as being near at hand. ‘The news of our arrival must have been a thun- 
derbolt to them. 

Our journey proved prosperous as far as Cubzac ; but on reaching that town, 
the horse which our young postillion rode, fell to the ground ; we thought it was 
dead, it was found very difficult to make it rise. The two first persons who 
came to our assistance were gendarmes, who conversed with us fora long time, 
with as little suspicion as Louis Philippe had felt. We were rolling along with 
great rapidity, because I had commissioned the courier who carried the mail to 
have horses prepared for us along the road. ‘The postillion on coming up to us 
for his perquisites, said to the King:—*s You must own, Sir, that I drove you 
along as if you had been a king.” —* Perhaps,” I replied, “ you would not have 
done so had he been one.” Don Carlos smiled at my observation. 


* . * * * * 


At one in the afternoon, we reached the dwelling of the Marquess de La- 

















who opposed the King’s determination, and who exaggerated to him the dangers | 
which his Majesty was about to encounter in his adventurous journey, was for a | 
moment in doubt of its success; he felt it his duty to make a last attempt in order 
to ascertain whether the King’s intentions were irrevocably fixed, and had be- | 
seeched him to postpone his departure. 

“No!” replied the King. “ I feel something bere (pointing to his heart) which 
tells me that the underteking will be prosperous: and in order that God may 
protect it.” added his Majesty ; “I request your blessing.” 

rhe King then bent his knee to the ground, and the worthy Bishop implored 
the blessing of heaven upon his royal head. ; 

rhe time of parting had arrived. The King’s farewell to the Bishop of Leon, 
and to the persons who were about him, was most affecting. ‘Che clock struck 
twelve as we steoped into the carriage ; we were in Brighton at half-past seven | 
in the morning, and on our passage to Dieppe an hour afterwards, 

We performed the voyage in twelve hours, as is usual on the passage from 
Brighton to Dieppe during the summer season; but there was a heavy swell, 
and the King was not for a moment free from sea-sickuess ; nevertheless, the 
idea of returning to his kingdom often overcame his sickness, and the recol- 


| 


fortunate he did so, for the person who was to arm the vessel in which it was | lection of his country and of his subjects absorbed all his thoughts. 


proposed he should proceed to Spain, has not yet been able to complete her | 


equipment. 


I pointed out to the King, towards four o'clock, the coast of France, that 


| beautiful country, the cradle of hie ancestors ; ; i 
Bs ; t i adle ancestors, the here »f his family, 
I had every difficulty in persuading, that a land journey only exposed us to! » the hereditary land of h ) 


the risk of being arrested by M. Thiers’ police, and that the worst which could 
happen to the King, was his being conveyed beyond the French frontiers, as 


Louis Philippe could not have the audacity to re-open the dungeon of Blaye, for | 


the admission of the King of Spain. I was quite satisfied that I was conquer- 
ing. in the person of M. de ‘Talleyrand, the evil genius of the juste milieu party 

Every resting place had been settled before hand; I had taken note of every 
house at which we might stop on the road from London to Bayonne; and 
although no previous intimation had been given to any one, in order not to incur 
the danger in which an act of indiscretion might involve us, I was confident of 
the welcome reception and dewotedness we should meet with. The only thing 
Thad provided, was that every one should be at his post on the instant of our 
arrival; | was thoroughly acquainted with the road, and felt assured that no 


delay would retard us. Such were the convictions I had to impress upon the 


which he had only known by a captivity of six years under the imperial bolts 
| of Valencay. Previously to landing, I took care to prepare his Majesty for all 
the formalities he would have to submit to; I wished to guard him against the 
| Surprise which he might express, and thus incur the risk of our being discover- 
“ ; the precautions resorted to by the custom-house officers are néBpsoftened 
| DY courtesy ; and if they offend private individuals, they are far more likely to 
prove offensive to those Sovereigns who are compelled, by circumstances to 
| Submit to them. I prevailed upon Charles V. to abstain from every remark, 
| and leave me the task of answ®fing every question that might be put to us. 
We entered the harbour at eight o'clock at night, and were conducted, on 
landing, to the office of the custom-house to submit ourselves to in 


spection, and 
to deposit cur passports 


After having undergone the usual examination, we took up our abode at the 


| Royal Hotel kept by Mr. Clarke; notwithstanding all my solicitations and 
‘ 


| to allay our fears ; 


lande, near Bayonne, one of those men whose zeal is never exhausted, however 


| perilous the occasion for its display ; a man of courage and talent, who enjoys 


throughout the province where he resides, a well-merited reputation for public 
honour and probity. When he ascertained the character of the guest we 
brought to him, he made every effurt to receive him ina suitable manner. As 
soon as he had conducted us to his apartinent, I requested he would go in quest 
of Mr. D at Bayonne. and concert with him the measures of safety cal- 
culated to facilitate our entering Spain. They returned together at five in the 
afternoon. Poor D—— was so much affected, his mind was so absorbed 1n the 
subject which brought him to us, that he mistook every one for the King. I 
inquired of him whether he could procure guides to enable us to pass the frontier 
on the following day. He replied that he would require a few days te provide 
the most indispensable measure of security. In that case, I observed, we will 
pass the frontier unaccompanied ; we are too near the harbour to incur the risk 
of being shipwrecked before we enter it; and the telegraph gives me too much 
uneasiness to allow of any longer delay in our quitting France: this must 
necessarily take place to-morrow. After being presented to the King, he 
hastened back to Bayonne. and returned at an early hour the next morning, to 
announce to us the glad tidings that every thing was prepared, that at ten o’¢lock 
our guides would be in waiting for us at a quarter of a league from Bayonne, 
on the road to Sarre. We enteréd the caléche of the Marquess de Lalande at 
half-past nine ; the Marquess and his wife sat with their backs to the horses, 
facing them sat the King, Mademoiselle de Lalande and I, the King on the 
right, I on the left, and Mademoiselle de Lalande between us. 

We passed through the most frequented part of Bayonne at ten in the morn- 





‘ing. On arriving at the rendezvous, we only found the Baron de Pichon 


and the son of the Marquess de Lalande. 

Our guides had not arrived, and kept us two hours in waiting ; we were lost 
in conjectures at the cause of this delay, and labouring under the most intensé 
anxiety ; but the King, whose calmneas never forsook him, was endeavouring 
at last, our guides appeared. They were Messrs. D—— de 
Cruz, Dom Miguel's consul at Bayonne, and Rivet, ex-body guard of his Me 
jesty Charles X. We took leave of our amiable travelling companions, mount 
ed the horses brought for us by the Baron de Pichon and young de Lalande, ana 
continued our journey ; two of our guides preceded us, and I followed with the 
King and the third guide. 
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We met soon afterwards the commander of the gendarmerie, who by one of 
those singular chances, which might have been attended with most fatal conse- 
quences, knew one of our travelling companions. He proceeded in our com- 
pany so far as Sarre, the last French village, where he was going to sell his 
horse : he conversed for a long time with the King, who he mistook for an 
Englishman, owing to the popular notion of the south, which considers that all 
foreigners travelling in France are Englishmen. This commanding officer was 
4 man of perfect good breeding, whose manners calmed our apprehensions, and 
who gave us no indication of his being an officer of the gendarmerie. 

We dined at Sarre, at the house of M. + On whom we imposed the belief 

that the King was a Russian ambassador, and who accompanied us as far as the 
frontier. 
“- the moment of our setting foot on the Spanish territory, an eagle flew out 
of one of the surrounding rocks, rose above our heads, and directed its course 
towards Navarre. “This is a good omen,” said I to the King, pointing out to 
hun that symbol of victory, which seemed to have been placed as a sentry to 
welcome the King of Spain, on his return to his dominions. 


LIFE OF L 
ORD EXMOUTH. 
Tie Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By Edward Osler, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
448. London, 1835. Smith Elder, and Co. 

A biography of this renowned Captain, who contributed so important a share 
tothe naval gloriesef his country during a period when those glories were 
exalted to their most brilliant as well as substantial pitch, by the unparalleled 
yalour of our sailors, officers, and men, was a desideratum in our literature $ 
and we rejoice to say that it has been unaffectedly and excellently supplied by 
Mr. Osler. At rather a late hour in our sphere, i.e. week-current, we can do 
little more, and, indeed, little more could be required at any time, than introduce 
the volume to our readers with this just tribute of general approbation, run 
over the thread of its narrative, and illustrate our notice by a few examples of 
its interesting and curious passages. 

The Pellews were a good old family settled in Cornwall, of loyal attributes 
in the worst of England’s days, and maintaining from first to last a reputation 
without blot or reproach. The immediate generation of whom Lord Exmouth 
was one brother, was left orphans at early ages; and he, Edward, being a boy 
of the bravest and most daring spirit, and of almost extraordinary muscular 
power and strength, not unaptly chose the sea for a profession. His first galiant 
exploits were performed on Lake Champlain, in the American war, and he was 
included (much against his will!) in the surrender of Burgoyne’s force. From 
that unfortunate commander he was sent to England with the despatches, and 
immediately promoted to the rank of lieutenant for his bold and skilful conduct 
throughout the whole of the arduous campaign. Of the opinion entertained of 
his firmness and intrepidity, whilst yet only what is called a youngster, a fair 
ijea may be gathered from the following anecdotes. After capturing a French 
sloop, *“* Captain Macbride (the commander of the squadron) wished to appoint 
an agent of his own; but Captain Pellew asserted his right, as the actual 
captor, with so much temper and firmness, that the other at length gave way. 
He had known Captain Pellew from early childhood, having been his father’s 
itimate friend, and quite understood his character, of which he now expressed 
an opinion in language less refined than emphatic. ‘Confound the fellow,’ 
said he, ‘if he had been bred a cobbler, he would have been first in the vil- 
lage 

Another of his early shipmates thus paints him in 1786: 

“We soon found that the activity of our captain would not allow us an idle 
hour, and there was so much kindness of heart and cheerfulness of manner 
blended with daring exertion in the performance of his duties, that we were all 
happy to imitate his example to the best of our abilities. Inthe course of our 
passage to Newfoundland we encountered much blowing weather, and at all 
hours of the day or night, whenever there was exertion required aloft to pre- 
serve a sail or a mast, the captain was foremost at the work, apparently as a 
mere matter of amusement ; and there was not a man inthe ship who could 
equa! him in personal activity. He appeared to play amongst the elements in 
the hardest storms, and the confidence this gave to those under his command, 
on many occasions, is not to be described.” 

Soon after, he was appointed te the Licorne. In the spring of 1779 the 
Licorne sailed for the Newfoundland station, under the orders of Captain 
Cadogan, who had lately superseded, Captain Bellew, her former commander. 
On her passage out she engaged two of the enemy’s cruisers, and Lieutenant 
ellew’s conduct in the action received the praise of his captain. She return- 

1 to England in December, when he left her to join the Apollo, commanded by 

his excellent friend and patron Captain Pownoll, who was delighted to obtain 
once more the services of a follower whom he regarded with equal pride and 
aflection ; and even removed for his sake an officer of high connexions, whose 
seniority would have prevented Mr. Pellew from being the first lieutenant. Mr. 
Pellew was too soon deprived of this inestimable friend. On the morning of 
the 15th of June, 1780, the Apollo, cruising in the North Sea, ingompany with 
some other ships, was ordered away by the senior captain in pursuit of a cutter. 
She had almost come up with the chase, when the Stanislavs French frigate 
hove in sight ; and the Apollo left the cutter for a more equal opponent. She 
overtook and brought her to action at half-past twelve, engaging under a press 
of sail; for the enemy made every effort to escape to the neutral port of 
Ostend, which was not far distant. In an hour after the action commenced, 
Captain Pownoll was shot through the body. He said to his young friend, 
‘Pellew, I know you won't give his majesty’s ship away ;’ and immediately 
died in his arms. Mr. Pellew continued the action for more than an hour longer, 
and drove the enemy, beaten and dismasted, on shore. But he was disappoint- 
ed of his prize, which claimed protection from the neutral port. ‘The Apollo 
had five killed, besides the captain, and twenty wounded. A musket-ball, which 
had struck Captain Pownoll in a former action, was found after his death lodged 
among the muscles of the chest. The Stanislaus was got off, and carried into 
Ostend, where, being brought to sale, she was purchased by the British govern- 
ment, and added to the navy.” 

In his letter to the first lord of the Admiralty on this occasion, his situation 
and feelings are simply and finely portrayed. 

* Your lordship will, I hope, pardon me for troubling you with the relation of 
private feelings. The loss of Captain Pownoll will be sevorely felt. The ship's 
company have lost a father. J have lost much more, a father and a friend 
united; and that friend my only one on earth. Never, my lord, was grief more 
poignant than that we all feel for our adored commander. Mine is inexpressible. 
The friend who brought me up, and pushed me through the service, is now no 
more’ Jt was ever my study, and will always be so,to pursue his glorious 
footsteps. How far I may succeed I know not; but while he lived, I enjoyed 
the greatest blessing, that of being patronised by him. That happiness I am now 
deprived of, and unassisted by friends, unconnected with the great, and unsup- 
ported by the world, | must throw myself totally on your lordship’s generosity. 
If I have erred, it was not from the heart; for I will be bold to say, the love and 
honour of his ceuntry makes no heart more warm than mine. And if, after a 
constant service, never unemployed for thirteen years, and the character I bear 
with every officer with whom I have had the honour to serve; having been 
three years in America, and in every action on Leke Champlain, for one of 
which, in the Carleton, Lieutenant Dacres, our commander, received promotion ; 
afterwards in a continued series of hard service, in that unfortunate expedition 
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He never afterwards employed another tradesman. Y 





while it made him slow to offend, enabled him to inflict suitable punishment on 
offenders, and some incidents of a ludicrous eharacter are stil! remembered. 
“The water was as a natural element to him, and he often amused himself in 


in-chief 
au-Chiel, 





to prevent his own deserving, but ne- 


immediate wants when he gave them a com- | danger. He would sometimes go out in a boat, and overset her by carrying a 


press of sail. These, and similar acts of daring, must find their excuse in the 
| Spirit of a fearless youth. But he often found the advantage of that power and 
| Self-possession in the water which he derived from his early habits, in saying men 
The ship was at | who had fallen overboard, and especially in the happiest of all his services, his 
and the captain had prepared himself for the pub- ' conduct at the Dut.¢2. More than once, however, he nearly perished: In 
by dressing in his full uniform, and mounted the | Portsmouth harbour, where he had upset himself in a boat, he was saved with 
wad wunlen Gf the sean tn = apse bape to cg a or | difficulty, after remaining for a considerable time in the water. On another 
of the guns to look at them: when a 1g. pt on 7 ay an f Panga on = | occasion, he was going by himself from Falmouth to Plymouth in a small punt, 
was standing on the ship’s sid yh > en ri ‘ae the officers, who | fourteen feet long, when his hat was blown overboard, and he immediately threw 
and-by, too.” * The elie an pe e" im, said, ‘Pll have a good swim by- | off his clothes and swam after it, having first secured the tiller a-lee. Ashe 
the water. He saw in an in - cana a the captain, and tipped him into | was returning with his hat, the boat got way on her, and sailed some distance 
thought he dashed pac na ie ki eae ad could agg and quick as | before she came up in the wind. He had almost reached her when she filled 
wdhish be siddo tone twehe tna -* = ull-dress re with a rope in one hand, again, and he was thus baffled three or four times. At length, by a Gesperate 
though a little frightened “wd eau aa ¢ on boarc “os without any injury, | effort, he caught the rudder, but he was so much exhausted, that it was a con- 
ludicrous finish of the captain’ f i The | tend peal Mes a toe _ | eiderebte time before he bad strength to get into the boat. 
iden thes ho wee e-pose par 8 fro ~ * . lad’s ae expression gave an | Shipwreck at the Hoe, of an East Indiaman :— 
ened, 10 was When lee ents omy a ae e te if penal pod ced was fright- | “Sir Edward noticed the crowds running to the Hoe, and, having learned the 
dnd ectivky did wes Sections te 8 “a es in the Retan is self-possession cause, he sprang out the carriage, and ran off with the rest. Arrived at the 
more than he did when the da ean rreialigertttana enjoyed the laugh against himself |! beach, he saw at once that the loss of nearly all on board, between five and six 
Four years previous to tl aged >t i AO hundred, was inevitable, without some one to direct them. The principal officers 
evsinl tense seabeds wei “ nay! ere ~ tried poe in peace, and suc- of the ship had abandoned their charge, and got on shore, just as he arrived on 
Suk sabi Semmeiob oadeiea Vo apes | : do. .. e : sO ee in 1783, | the beach. Having urged them, but without success, to return to their duty, and 
Sica Gites ae. al Mis epoc he was - ere = eyment by the vainly otfered rewards to pilots and others belonging to the port to board the * 
nen mtg A e account is so applicable to others at this mo- wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to be attempted, he exclaimed, “then I 
*, whe so many Dritons are in foreign employment, that we are induced to | will go myself!” A single rope, by which the officers and a few others had 
quote the author. , : | landed, formed the only communication with the ship ; and by this he was hauled 
FO te ee eer the Russian navy gave him an opportunity to | on board through the surf. ‘The danger was greatly increased by the wreck of 
~~ -! “ es. It was recommended to him by an officer of high | the masts, which had fallen towards the shore ; and he received an injury on 
character with whom he had served, and who possessed so many claiins upon | the back, which confined him to his bed for a week, in consequence of being 
his confidence, that he thought it right to strengthen his own decision by the | dragged underthe main-mast. But, disregarding this at the time, he reached the 
opinion of his elder brother before he finally refused it. His brother, who had | deck, declared himself, and assumed the command. He assured the people that 
always encouraged his every ambitious and every honourable feeling, and who, | every one would be saved, if they quietly obeyed his orders ; that he would him- 
even at this time, confidently anticipated for hima careér of high distinction, of | self be the last to quit the wreck, but that he would run any one through who 
which, indeed, his past life afforded ample promise, would not for a moment | disobeyed him. His well known name, with the calmness and energy he dis- 
listen to his entering a foreigw service. He said that every man owes his ser- | played, gave céntidence to the despairing multitude. He was received with 
vices, blood, and !ife, so exclusively to his own country, that he has no right to | three hearty cheers, which were echoed by the multitude on shore; and his 
give them to another ; and he desired Captain Pellew to reflect how he would | promptitude at resource soon enabled him to find and apply the means by which 
answer for it to his God, if he lost bis life in a cause which had no claim upon | allmight be safely landed. His officers in the meantime, though not knowing 
him. These high considerations of patriotism and religion are the true ground | that he was on board, were exerting themselves to bring assistance from the In- 
upon which the question should rest. Deeply is it to be regretted that men of | defatigable. Mr. Pellowe, first lieutenant, left the ship in the barge, and Mr. 
high character should have unthinkingly sanctioned by their example what their | Thomson, acting master, in the launch; but the boats could not be brought 
own closer reflection might have led them to condemn. Still more is it to be alongside the wreck, and were obliged tw run for the Barbican. A stall boat, 
deplored that deserving officers, hopeless in the present state of the navy of | belonging to a merchant vessel, was more fortunate. Mr. Edsell, signal mid- 
promotion or employment, should be driven by their necessities to sacrifice their | shipman to the port admiral, and Coghlan, mate ef the vesse!, succeeded, at the 
proudest and most cherished feelings, and to quit, for a foreign flag, the service | risk of their lives, in bringing her alongside. The ends of the two additional 
of which they might become the strength and ornament. War is too dreadful | hawsers were got on shore, and Sir Edward contrived cradles te be slung upon 
a calamity to be lightly incurred. Only patriotism, with all its elevating and en- | them, with travelling ropes to pass forward and backward between the ship and 
dearing associations of country, homes, and altars, can throw a veil over its | the beach. Each hawser was held on shore by anumber of men, who watched 
horrors, and a glory around its achievements : patriotism, which gives to victory | the rolling of the wreck, and kept the ropes tight and steady. Meantime, a 
all its splendour, sheds lustre even on defeat, and hallows the tomb of the hero | cutter had with great difficulty worked out of Plymouth pool, and two large boats 
fallen amidst the regrets and admiration of his country. But he who goes forth | arrived from the dock-yard, under the direction of Mr. Hemmings, the master- 
to fight the battles of another state. what honour can victory itself afford to | attendant, by whose caution and judgment they were enabled to approach the 
him? or how shall he be excused if he attack the allies of his own country, | wreck, and receive the more helpless of the passengers, who were carried to the 
which as such he is bound on his allegiance to respect 1” cutter. Sir Edward, with his sword drawn, directed the proceedings and pre- 

Hostilities again broke out in 1793, and he was speedily floating under the | served order—a task ‘lie more difficult, as the soldiers had got at the spirits be- 
flag of his own native land. In the Nymphe he struck the first naval blow of | fore he came on board, and many were drunk. The children, the women, and 
the war, and captured the Cleopatra, a French frigate of superior force, after a | the sick were the first landed. One of them was only three weeks old, and 
splendid action. ‘This might be deemed a key to ald the victories which ensued ; | nothing in the whole transaction impressed Sir Edward more strongly than the 
and it was loudly hailed by the nation as an omen of success. A singular story | struggle of thé mother’s feelings before she would entrust her infant to his care, 
is told of it. | or afferded him more pleasure than the success of his attempt to save it. Next 

“An active and most anxious pursuit of the enemy for the last three weeks | the soldiers were got on shore ; then the ship’s company, and finally, Sir Edward 
had made the crew not less eager than their commander; and the subject of | himself, who was one of the last to leave her. Every one was saved, and pre- 
the expected battle engrossed their sleeping and waking thoughts. A dream of sently after the wreck went to pieces. 
Captain Israel Pellew had, perhaps, some influence on the result; and not less| Nothing could equal the lustre of such an action, except the modesty of him 
extraordinary was that of # master’s mate, Mr. Pearse, who had served in the | who was the hero of it Indeed, upon all occasions, forward as he was to eulo- 
Winchelsea. He dreamed that the Nymphe fell in with a French frigate the | gize the merits of his followers, Sir Edward was reserved almost to a fault upon 
day after leaving port; that they killed her captain, and took her; and so vivid | everything connected with his own services. ‘The only notice of the Dutton, in 
was the impression, that he firmly believed it to be a supernatural intimation, | the journal of the Indefatigable, is the short sentence :—* Sent two boats to the 
and spoke of it accordingly te his messmates. They rallied him immediately | assistance of a ship on shore in the Sound.” 
on his superstition, but his confidence remained unshaken ; and when his papers | - 
were examined after his death—for he was killed —it was found 

d in the action—it | Sunuwiary. 


that he had written the dream in his pocket-book.” 

“The enemy's frigate (it is related in a brief memoir of his brother Israel in 
the appendix) was seen at a very early hour, but his brother would not allow him | River Amazon.—Lieutenant Smyth and Mr. Lowe have accoinplished a 
to be called until the ships were almost on the point of closing. Meeting him | voyage down the Amazon, and arrived safely -in this country. Failing to pass 
as he ran on deck half dressed, he said to him with emotion, ‘Israel, you have | by the Ucayali into that river, the travellers dropped in the Huallaga, and reach- 
no business here, and I am very sorry I brought you from your home. We are | ed its debouchement without obstruction.— Nautical Magazine. 
too many of us.’ Israel, whose whole attention was occupied with the enemy. | Curious Custom.—The natives of South .America (Bay of Good Success, 
exclaimed, ‘'That’s the very frigate I have been dreaming of all night! I! north of Cape Horn,) have a remarkable custom of tying a piece of hide round 
dreamed we shot away her wheel. We shall have her in @ quarter of an hour!’ | the middle of the left foot, very tight, and constantly worn. ‘The consequence 
But his brother, who had already inferred her high state of discipline from her , is that their feet are of different sizes ; the right foot large and the left small.— 
manoeuvres, replied, ‘ We shall not take her so easily : sq@e how she is handled.’ | Mr. Goodlet; Notes in Nautical Magazine. 
There was nothing extraordinary in a dreain so naturally prompted by his waking 
thoughts; for it was known that some French frigates were cruising in the | 
channel, and the most probable course to intercept them had been discussed by 
the brothers on the preceding evening. It led to its own accomplishment. He 
took charge of the after main-deck guns, and made the enemy's wheel the con- 
stant object of his fire. His aim was so true—for he was an excellent practical 
gunner—that, after four men had been killed successively at the wheel, he at 
length disabled it.” 

Other anecdotes are worthy of extract :— 

«The crew fought with a steadiness and gallantry above all praise. A lad, 
who had served in the Winchelsea as barber's boy, was made second captain of The marriage of Earl Craven and the Lady Emily Grimston will take place 
one of the main-deck guns. The captain being killed, he succeeded to command 


immediately, at the Earl of Verulam’s seat in Hertfordshire. 
the gun ; and through the rest of the action, Captain Pellew heard him from the | ‘The Countess of Airly died on Monday evening, at her residence in Park 
gangway give the word for all the successive steps of loading and pointing, as if 


. pes Crescent, after an i.lness of several years’ duration. 
they had been only in exercise. In the heat of action, one of the men came SirWilliam Blizard died on Saturday last at his residence at Brixton, aged 93. 
from the main-deck to ask the captain what he must do, for that all the men at He was the last connecting link of the old system of surgery with the modern, 
his gun were killed or wounded but himself, and he had been trying to fight it | having at an early age been apprenticed to bis father, who was a barber-surgeon, 
alone, but could not. Another, who had joined but the day before, was found and along with him that school is now extinct. He had filled the high appoint- 
seated on a gun-carriage, complaining that he had been very well as long as he’ ment of President of the Royal College of Surgeons, on which occasion he was 
—— fighting. mm that ee ae raters ig he re: ath eta x | Knighted by his Majesty George the Third, and remained one of the Council 
that a or a yoo a aeaiat eal Pe rs nn * i 1 Sa a. | until the period of his death. For a long time he had very extensive and leading 
was found that the poor fellow had received a musket-bali In it. } wh Ba hie Foes 
; practice in his profession. 
“Captain Mullon was killed) A cannon-shot struck bim on the back, and pis a : ae: 

carried freed great part of his left hip. Even at that dreadful moment he felt I oe vp of trading direct to China has been granted to Waterford by the 
the importance of destroying the signals which he carried in his pocket ; but in are Of the 4 reasury. 


In 1787, on the Newfoundland station the writer savs, “ The summers there 


irth-day of the good old king, George III, the 4th of 


he any obtained permission to bathe. 
anchor in St. John’s harbour, 


lic dinner at the Governor's 
deck to step into his barge, 





Shakspeare.—His Majesty has, it is stated in the newspapers, given £50 
towards the restoration of the tomb of Sbakspeare, in Stratford Church. 

The King of the Belgians is about to pay a short visit to Paris. 

Mr. Coke is entertaining a large circle of sporting friends, at his hospitable 
mansion in Norfolk. The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are ex- 
pected to honour Mr. Coke and Lady Anne with aevisit about the 22d instant. 

Mr. Patrick Power, M.P. for Waterford county, died at his residence in that 
county, on Monday week. He had only arrived with his family from London 
the previous Wednesday, and intended to return this week. 








under General Burgoyne, whose thanks for my conduct I received in the 
course of the campaiga, and whose misfortunes I shared at Saratoga, not in 
common with others, but increased by the melancholy sight of a dead brother, 
fallen in the service of his king; having then returned to England in a 
transport to fulfil the convention, with General Carleton’s and Burgoyne’s 
despatches, as well as Gencral Carleton’s letter, recommending me to your 
lordship ; and permit me to mention, my lord, without being thought partial 
to my own story, my having received the thanks of Sir Charles Douglas, 
by letter, for my behaviour in the different actions in Canada; and having 
acquitted myself much to Captain Cadogan’s satisfaction in action with 
two ships, when on our voyage to Newfoundland ; and if, on the present oc- 
casion, conscious of the rectitude of my conduct, I can be entitled to your lord- 
ship’s approbation, permit me to hope from your lordsbip’s well-known generosity, 
which I have already experienced, that you will extend to me that protection 
Which I have lost in my dear departed benefactor. I have now no friend to 
Solicit your lordship in my favour. I stand alone to sue for your protection, in 
some confidence that you will not suffer the dejected and unsupported to fall. 

Presume to hope forgiveness for thus intruding on your time. particularly by a 
memorial that comes unbacked by any other name; but believe me, my lord, 
there never was an officer with whom I have sailed, whe would not do much 
More than back this, were his ability equal to his good wishes for my promotion.’ 

The promotion and honour here so modestly sought, merit and splendid deeds 
obtained in due season. He was made a commander. and posted, as his public 


Services deserved: and connected with these appointments, we have pleasure | 


in copying the annexed characteristic anecdotes. 

“ He was made commander into an old and worn-out sloop, the Hazard, in 
Which he was stationed on the eastern coaat of Scotland. Having nothing but 
the emoluments of his profession, he felt the embarrassment which, to a very 
humerous class of officers, the outlay required by promotion and appointment 
80 often occasions. A tradesman in London, equally known and respected by 
the young men from Cornwall, who were generally referred to him for the advice 
and assistance they required on their first coming to town, not only supplied 
him with uniforms, though candidly told that it was uncertain when he would 
be able to pay for them, but offered a pecuniary loan; and Captain Pellew ac- 
cepted a small sum which made the debt £70. Ina few weeks he received 
£160 prize-money, and immediately sent £100 to his creditor, 


desiring that the | the house, and made a comb there for many successive years ; and to this happy 
Salance might be given im presents tothe children, or, as he expressed it, “* to | omen they attribute his aftcr success- 








- . yr : 2 a] . » c > 
his dvivg agony he took out his commission in mistake, and expired in the act of The appointments of Deputy Assistant-General, at the tian, ot pees 
| devouring it ;—a trait of devoted heroism never surpassed by any officer of any | held by Lieutenant-Colonel Honter, and at Ceylon, held by Colonel na 4 the 
nation. ‘bese signals, so valuable as long as the enemy did net know them to | ordered to be discontinued, together with several Staff appointments, c., In th 


be in possession of the British, thus fell into the hands of Captain Pellew, who Mediterranean. ' . 
| delivered them tothe Admiralty. * * * | The Emperor of Russia arrived at Kalisch on the 19th ult., Prince Paske- 
| “The capture of the first frigate ina war is always an object of much in- | witsch having arrived there a few days before. ‘The military spectacle com- 
terest: and the circumstances of the late action, the merit of which was en- | menced immediately. The Prince visited the camp, and in the evening heard 


hanced by the skill and gallantry of the enemy, gave additional importance to | various pieces of military music, performed by 1,000 drummers, trumpeters, and 
Captain Pellew’s success. ‘I never doubted,’ said Lord Howe, ‘that you would | horn-blowers, and 600 musicians. The day before the Emperor s arrival, he 
take a French frigate ; bat the manner in which you have done it will establish | reviewed the troops, consisting of 51 battalions, 35 squadrons, 500 Mussulmans, 
an example for the war.’ ‘The brothers were introduced to the King on the 29th | and 116 pieces of cannon. It is supposed that the Emperor — not remain 
lof June. by the Earl of Chatham, First Lord of the Admiralty ; when Captain | longer at Kalisch than is necessary to review the troops, and then return to 
| Pellew received the honour of knighthood, and his brother was made a Post- | Prussia. : 
| Captain. His Majesty presented Sir Edward to the Queen, with the flatttering | ‘The cholera still continues to make the most fearful progress at Genoa. A 
| remark, ‘ This is ovr friend ;’ in allusion, probably, to the chivalrous manner 10 | recent letter from that city states that the deaths reported exceeded 100 per day. 
| which the frigates met, as if they had fought as the respective champions of Amongst the latest victims were two noblemen, three physicians, throe mer- 
| monarchical and republican principles. Besides the usual promotions, the master, | chants, and four bankers. The inhabitants and visiters were all quitting the 
Mr. Thomson, received a Lieutenant's commission. He followed Sir Edward | place in great alarm. 
ito the Arethusa and Indefatigable, and was made a Commander for the action | The first Indian mail by way of Alexandria and the Red Sea, which was de- 
| with the Droits de I'Homine. . Captain’ Mallon was buried at I ortsmouth, with | spatched from Falmouth on the 3d of March, in the African steamer, arrived at 
all the honours due to his gallantry. One of Sir Edward's firet acts wes to | Bombay on the 22d of April, in fifty days from England. 
| write a letter of condolence to the widow ; and as he — from her reply, a On the 20th inst. Mr. Sergeant Scllon died at his residence, Hampstead. 
| she was left in narrow circumstances, he sent, with her _ and s property, what The deceased was in his 74th year. He was brought up in the Charter-house, 
assistance bis then very limited means enabled him to offer. | and was called to the Bat forty-seven years ago, and went the Northern Circuit, 
Lord Exmouth’s personal powers when ayouth:— ates y ain a soon obtained note as a sound lawyer and zealous advocate. Very 
| “He had now completed his twenty-first year Tall, and with a frame o ane afterwards he received the coif, and distinguished himself by a publication 
strength and symmetry, nerved by the hardships of "aoe eo - | alled “* Sellon's Pfactice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas.” 
rena and yower were almost wre: The oot wax shown (rj or Hargy eave an sles enetaiment lat west, at hbo 
ee hastening across the court to assist on the sudden seat, Thorpe Old Hall, Norfolk, on the completion of his 80th ys Book tad 
The consciousness of superior strength, | included nearly all the Nobility and Gentry of the county and the sur wee 3 
neighbourhood, and the officers of the Enniskillen Dragoons. At one o'c!oc do 
* The old people in the neighbourhood of Treverry still speak with wonder of the | sailing match took place for a handsome silver cup, and afterwards a rowing 





of one of the hotels. when, 
| alarm of a fire, he found the gate fast. 


; ~ . j > he third excited 
fearlessness he displayed on different occasions, but shake their heads at his manage- | match for a similar prize. Both afforded much interest, but : 2S . bey oe 
ment asa farmer. ‘They have no difficulty in explaining the secret of his fortune. | 5 et mirth from its unusual description, being @ coutier's max iC tonel H 
While he lived at Freverry, a swarm of bees found an entrance over the porch ©! | |) harried ladies for a shawl. ‘The match was well contested, and Colones 1. 


presented the prize to the winner, as likewise @ similar reward to the loser, 








BBE! 











— ee — 


which act of gallantry was greatly applauded. At six o'clock, the company re- | 
tired to the lawn in front of the mansion, where, under a marquee 70 feet in| 
Jength, covers were laid for 200,and additional tables for the younger guests. | 
The repast consisted of every luxury. The evening concluded with a splendid | 
ball, which was opened by the Gallant Colonel and Mrs. FE. Trafford, and the 
fair yotaries of Terpsichore did not separate until a late hour in the morning. 

The Bard of Ervin has received from the government a pension of £300 per 
year 

War-Ofice, August 28.—15th Lgi. Drag.; Lt. M. W. Smith, from the 82d 
Ft. to be Lt. v. Duckett, who exch.—3Sd Ft.: Capt. G@ I. Austin, from the 
95th, to be Capt. v. Everard, who exch.—8th Do: Capt.” A. Bourke, from the 
2d West India Regt., to be Capt. without pur.. v. Fitz Gerald, dec. ; Ens. F. 
S. Holmes to be Lt. without pur. v. Calder prom. in the 2d West India Regt. ; 







Gent. Cad. H. W. Gordon, fromthe Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens., v. Holmes.—10th | 
Do: Maj. J. W. S. Waller from the h. p. Unatt. to be Maj., v. E. A. Allen, 
who exch —12th Do: Maj. J. Jones to be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Tuberviil, who 


ret.3 C 


to be Maj. by pur. v. Jones; Lt. E. Senior to be 


Capt. by Ens A. Dent to be Lt. by pur. v. Senior; J. Boyd, 
Gent. t ir. v. Dent; Asst.-Staff.-Surg. J. Booth to be Asst.-Surg. 


v. Dick, | ; 22d Do: Gent. Cad. D. D. Bogle, from the Ri. Mil. 


Col. to be Ex out pur. v. Browne, dec.—25th Do: Gent. Cad. W. C. E. 
Napier, from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Stuart, dec.; Asst.- 
Staii-Surg. A. Sinclair, M. D., to be Surg. v. E. Tedlie, M.D., who ret. upon h. 


p.—38th Do: C.C. Deacon, Geat., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ord, who ret.—45th 
lon, from the h p. of the 8th, to be Capt. v. H. Forbes who exch. 
the diff—54th Do: Asst.-Staff-Surg. R. H. Everard, M.D., to be Asst.- 
Surg. v. F. Moran, M.D., placed upon h. p.—68th Do: Serg.-Maj. J. Baxter to 


be Quartermaster v. Macbeath, dec.—76th Ens 


> Ens. v. Fla 


master of the 


vagan; Ens. G. G. Warden to be Ens. v. Grant, app Quarter- 
S$2d.—78th Do: Ens. S. M. Burrowes, from the h. p. of the 6th 
Battalion to be Ens. vy, Cruikshank —8Ist Do: Capt. J. Boyd from 

p. of the ito be Capt., v. Thompson whose app. has not taken place. 
—82d Do: Li O'Toole to be Capt. by pur. v. Davies, who rets.; Ens. W. 
J. Whittuck to be Lt. by pur. v. O'Toole; Lt. G. F. Duckett, from the 15th 
Lgt. | »be Lt. v. Smith, who exch.; T. L. Stewart, Gent to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Whittuck: Ens. B. Grant, from the 76th, to be Quartermaster v. A. 
Kyle, wh p.—95th Do: Capt. R. N. Everard, from the 3d, to be 
n, who exchs.—2d W. I. Regt.: Lt. W. Calder, from the 8th 


Gsarrison 
the hh 32 
af 
vt. 





Wrag., t 


y rets. upon h 


Ft., to be Capt. without pur. v. Bourke, app. to the Sth Ft—Hospital Staff: To 
be Asst.-5 -Surg.: J. Hamilton, M.D. v. Everard, app. to the 45th; C. } 
Fivter, Gent. v. Booth, app. to the 12th; A. Duncan, Gent. v. Sinclair, prom. 
nthe «J! 

W ) ; 4, 1835.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds: Lt. L. Place to be 



























‘ay y pur., ¥. Armit, who rets.; Cor. W. A. Rose to be Lt. by pur., v. Place ; 
T. W. Yokes, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Rose.—Ist Regt. of Drags: Lt. J. 
Dalton to be Capt. by pur., v. Curteis, who rets. ; Cor. R. M. Croft to be Lt. by 
pur., ¥. Dalton; E. H. Liovd, Geut., to be Cor. by pur., v. Croft.—17th Regt. 
of Let. Drags. ©. F. Davidson, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Thompson, whose 
appointment has not taken place.—8ih Regt. of Foot: Ens. 8. Browne to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Bewes, whose prom. has not taken place; Ens. C. Harte, from 
h. p. Dillon’s Regt., to be Ens. without pur., v. Browne.—9th Foot: Lt. S 
Brow: to be Adjt., v uv prom.—10th Do: Capt. G. Power to be 
Maj. by pur., v. Waller, who rets.; Lt. H. Onslow to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Power, Ins. C. Harford to be Lt by pur., v. Onslow; J. Garvock, Gent. to 
be | v. Harford —14th Do; Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. T. Telfer to be 
‘ ih Do: Serj.-Ma). J n, from the 28th Foot, to be Ens. 
“ ’ vy. Deacon, app. to the 61st Foot —45th Do: Lt. G. H. Clarke to 
be ¢ , v. Landon, who ret Ens. H. A. Cumberlege to be Lt. by 
Pp vy. Clarke; G. A. L. Blenkinsopp, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Cumber- 
iil; Do: H. Bromley, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Dalrymple, prom.— 

f ©. O. Leman to be Capt. by pur., v. Strongitharm, who rets 
Lt. KR. B. I ttto be First Lt. by pur., v. Bayly, who agts.; J. J. O’N 
Pow » be First Lt. by pur., v. Leman; Hon. J. E. H. Thurlow to,be Sec 
Levett; R. I. Dansey, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Power 
\i-Donne!] to be Capt. without pur., v. Harris, dec. : Ens. W 
F.H v. M-Donnell; Ens. C. C. Deacon, from the 29th Ft., to be 
Ens -$7th Do: Lt. F. F. Dayroiles. from h. p. 18th Let. Dregs., to 
| ir., ¥. Bolton, prom.; Ens, W. Gomm to be Lt. by pur. v 
Davrolles, ts.; Ens. and Adjt. W. Fisher to have the rank of Lt.; Ens 
nh. p. 96th Ft., to be Ens., v Dacres, dec. ; C. B. Hague, Gent., 
to be Ens. by , ¥. Gomm.—7} Lt. Sir H. Dalrymple, Bart., from h. 
{ ve Lt.. v who exchs., ree the difference; W 
H ( e Ensig y purchase, vice Strangways, who retires. —76th 
| ( xt Fenwick, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Warden, who rets.— 
> Do: | +. Denshire to be Capt , by pur., v. Falconer, who rets.,; Ens. 
WF. Chri to be Lt., by pur., v. Denshire.—82d Do: Lt. C. S. Eustace 
Capt., by pur., v. Elliot, who rets.; Ens. T. W. Hornby to be Lt., by 
pur., v. Eustace; J. C. Maclachlan, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Hornby.— 
s9th D 1.t.-Col. R. Doherty, froin the lst West India Regt., to be Lt.-Col. v 
H.R. i who retires upon h. p. Unatt.; Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. Gillice to be 
Asst.-Sui 4th Do: Ens. H. A. Ouvry to be Lt., by pur., v. Werge, who 
rets.; A. W. Read, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Ouvry.—1st West India 
Reat.: Lt.-( W. Bush, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt.-Col.. v. Doherty, app. to 
e389 iatt.: Lt. J. Bolton, from 67th Ft, to be Capt.. without pur. ; 
Sir. 11. Dalrymple, Bart., to be Lt., by pur.—Memoranda: Lt. R. Brown, 
» Qist it. has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an 
Unatt. commission, he having become a settler in Upper Canada. The half pay 
icntioned Officers has been cancelled from the 4th inst. inclusive, 
ceived commuted allowance for their commissions :—Lt. R. W. 
Croker, hp. Bist Ft: Capt. C. Latham, h. p. 3d Provisional Battalion of 

M W. E Brady, h. p. 2d West India Regt 
—jo—— 
London Police. 
A JAPHET IN REAL LIFE. 

ti { EN.—-Kuatraordinary and Mysterious Case.—A gentleman, 
of age, who, from his appearance and manner, had evidently 
persons of rank, came before the magistrate, Mr. Benett, in 
Ir. Flower, of the firm of Alderman Harmer & Co., to solicit 
lowing most extraordinary and mysterious circumstances :— 
ie applicant's statement that shortly after the French Revolu- 
4 father, who was a Nobleman of that country, was obliged with 
te to England, where he continued to reside for several years. 
t h made bis peace with Napoleon, he returned to Paris, but 
ie wis obliged to leage Ins wife here, some of her near relatives having 
At to Bonaparte. The most ardent attachment existed be- 
t i s father used to take every opportunity to visit 
he rethy ut while she was resident in the British metropolis she 
f icant d dq liter t their existence was kept a pro- 
found : $8 reason—that it should not be known her husband had quit- 
ted Franc { ving done so he liad rendered himself liable to be beheaded 
r sho it the age of s he was taken trom his mother (whom he had not 
" en) to aschool at Chelsea, and thence to one at Putney, where he re- 
ina » vear and a half. He was thence removed to the house of a well-known 
+ ind continued there fortwo years. At that period, from some cause 
.a propostilon was mace to apy te him to a trad but the Reverend 
i eman suspecting that he was highly connected by birth, declared that h« 


opt him and bring him up, rather than allow lim to be degraded.— 
} thisd termined Opposition the sche Ine wasa 


ned, and he was sent 
hool, from which he was eventually taken 


y the clergyman, who 


1 to a college at Oxford, where he took his degrees. His removal to 
( unknown to his Noble relatives ; but as soon us they became 
ie « lmstance, every expense was lavished upon him, through the 
of M Hoare, the bankers, by order of a Peer of realm, (Lord 
!lus Lady). In 1826 applicant purchased a commission in the British 
' till 1832, when he sold out, with a determination to devote his 
) discover to whom he was indebted for his birth, and the rea- 
rred from a communication with them After the utmost per 
; . principally through a quarrel amongst bis family, that 
resi ) Paris, that his father is dead, and that two > stors, 
ves, born be e his parents took refuge here, had married 
) N ty, one of whom is a Prince. Of his sister, who was 
could gain no tidings further than that she is at preseit alive 
V him d more heavily on bis mind than 
“ ic had been given to understand, and had every: 
sas harshly dealt with as himself. ‘To his brother 
mace s by proceedings against them im the Cours 
ey pr ever to have heard of him before, and, \ 
Lite olter hin a princely fortune to rema 
l rch ndign ¥ reyec 
c ‘ { ‘ PI +» al A l t U 
i SCS 9% st ce un 
; , ere nl onal 
J . ' \ 1, to obtai naccount @ 
, t . rf st i ‘ 
a! I i =} 


B. Flanagan to be Lt. with- | 
Trench; Ens. W. Reuninck, from the late 9th Rl. Vet. Battalion, to | 


She Avion. 


speak to the truth of the statement, adding that a vile conspiracy existed to 
keep the applicant from inheriting his father’s property. 

Mr. Benett said he could not see any ground to justify him (Mr. Benett) in 
interfering, and the only course that the applicant could adopt was that which 
Mr. Flower recommended, namely, indictment for conspiracy ; and at the same 
time the actions inthe French Courts of Law for the recovery of his rights 
might be pursued. 

The applicant, who was much excited, then thanked the magistrate, and left 
the office. 


Kuperial Parlianent, 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
BILL. 
House of Commons, Aug. 31. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL : I rise with considerable anxiety to propose to the 

| House the consideration of the amendments made by the House of Lords 
to a Bill which passed this House for the regulation of Municipal Corporations. 
I am willing to forget and forego all the arguments I have heard in favour of 
the measure unimpaired, but there are certain amendments among those made by 
the House of Lords in this part of the Bill which I think would not obtain the 
| end that I have declared to be indispensable. I consider as totally incompatible 
with the object which I have pointed out, the keeping up in any way, and by any, 

| title, under the propositions of this Bill, of those who have hitherto been con- 
sidered as aldermen, or parts of the governing body. (Hear, hear.] In the first 


instance, as a question of principle, our Bill went on the general proposition of | 


founding the future municipal body on a larger popular basis ; and if persons 
are to be so introduced by one of the amended provisions of the Bill, with no 
other title than that of self-election, on which they have for the most part 
hitherto held their places in the governing bodies, and if they in the municipal 
meetings are, as they necessarily must be, brought into contact with others sent 
| there under a system of popular election, such system, so far from tending to 
, harmony, can tend only to embarrass, disturb, and weaken the action of the mu- 
| nicipal body, which we wish to be powerful and which we wish to be popular. 
| The same observation, or nearly the same, I should wish to apply to another 
| amendment introduced by the House of Lords—I mean that relating to town- 
| clerks. Itis provided by one amendment, ‘that the persons now holding the 
| office of town-clerk in the boroughs mentioned in schedules A and B to this 
Act appended, shall be continued in and shall hold such office during their 
respective good behaviour; and that ail the charters, deeds, muniments, and 


| 


| such place as the council from time to time shall direct, and the town-clerk for 
| the time being shall have the charge and custody of, and be responsible for the 

same ;"’ and again, that the council shall appoint a clerk of the peace “if the 
' town-clerk of such borough shall decline to act as such clerk of the peace.” 

On the subject of registration, it is provided that a registrar shall be appointed 
| —unless the town-clerk shall act as such. Now, I have no particular enmity to 
| these town-clerks, but I think that the introduction of town-clerks irremoveable 


| by the council would tend to nothing but discord. The circumstance of the | 


| town-clerk having the custody of the clarters and muniments, and being enabled 
by the knowledge which he possesses to prevent the council from entering into 
exaininations which might be desirable, would be a cause of perpetual irritation, 


| not only to the council, but to the borough generally, and quite contrary to the | 


| principles with which we originally set out. The same remark which I have 
| made in reference to the continuance of aldermen*and town-clerks, will also 
| apply to the continuance of justices for life who are such in their corporate ca- 
pacity. With respect, however, to all those persons, while we ought not, in my 
opinion, to make any legislative provision for their continuance, we should be 
understood as by no means saying that they are persons who would be disquali- 
fied from holding in future the same situation which they have hitherto held. [t 
there be men in the situation of aldermen who, by their respectability of charac- 
ter and their situation in the town, have obtained the esteem and confidence of 
their fellow-citizens, no doubt they may become such again ; if there be a town- 
clerk who has discharged the duties of his office with advantage to the borough, 
it may be proper that the council should appoint him again to exercise its func- 
tions; and if there be justices to whom the magisterial powers ought to be con- 
tinued, it will be in the power of the Crown to extend their possession to them. 
| I have stated thus the alterations which I think are quite inadmissible, because 
it is impossible, under their operation, to have a new body which shall be free 
from ‘he influences of the old one, and because they confound the reformed and 
the unrefurmed councils of the boroughs. For my own part, i can say that | 
would rather, in respect to this portion of the Bill, wait to reform the whole, and 
leave the present body unreformed, than take a body partly created by new elec- 
tion, and partly consisting of those elected under the old corporate system 
{Hear, hear.] 1 then come to those alterations by which, setting aside the point 
| relating to existing aldermen, it is proposed to constitute the new body for the 
| future. It has been proposed by the amendment of the House of Lords to con- 
| stitute, by the election of the council, aldermen for life. The objection to that 
, Proposition is obviously this—that if you appoint them for life they may become 
j negligent of their duties, the performance of which should secure thei 
the attachments and confidence of their fellow-citizens ; and, therefore, not 
, being of opinion that such an arrangement would be a good or a whole- 
some one, I shall propose not the rejection of the proposal, but its amend- 
ment, so that there should be a budy of the same number as suggested in 
the amendment of the House of Lords—namely, amounting to one-third 
or one-fourth of ghe whole number of the council, which body should 
be chosen by the council for a period of six years, one-half of those chosen 
going out at the end of three years, so as there should always be a re-election of 
one-half of the number of alderinen every three years. The object of the ar- 
rangement is to secure that there should be some part of the council not deriving 
immediately from popular re-election and having rather a more permanent cha- 
racter than those who do derive from popular election immediately ; and that 
object will, I think, be gained by the amendment which | propose, while at the 
same time the inconvenience, and as I deem it, the misfortune, of having per- 
sons chosen for life, irremoveable and irresponsible, will be taken away. Another 
alteration from which I do not propose to dissent, although I think that it goes 
much too far, is that respecting wards. It will be recollected, perhaps, that at 
the suggestion of my Noble Friend the Member for North Lancashire we did 
much enlarge the number of towns to which the principle of division into wards 


should be applied, by diminishing the number of the population which should be | 


esscitial to its application in any particular town; and we sent the Bill to the 
House of Lords with this proposition, that where there were 12,000 inhabitants, 
there the borough should be divided. My Noble Friend proposed that the num- 
ber should be 10,000, one not differing much from that which | proposed, and 
which the House adopted. The proposition now made by the House of Lords 
is, that the number should be 6,000, thus carrying the principle of division into 
wards further, in my opinion, than is warranted. 
that we should take 10,000, or rather 9,000, as the number to which the prin- 
ciple of division should be applicable. There is another amendment which has 
been made in respect to justices being recommended by the council ; it was 
proposed by the original measure that justices should be recommended by te 
council, and that not till they had received a commission from his Majesty should 
they be entitled to act in the magisterial capacity. This proposal of ours has 
been struck out by the House of Lords, and the provision is left thus—that the 
Crown shall at once nominate the justices of the peace for the boroughs. We 
are of opinion that it would add much to the satisfaction of these towns if te 
council had the power of appointing those persons on whom they thought it 
right that the functions of justices should be conferred. Jt had been, lLowever, 
represented—and in that speech to which I have alluded as having boen mado 
at the Lar of the House of Lords—that the proposition which we made, ia this 
respect, involved an infringement of the prerogative of the Crown. 


Vhe fact 
is directly the reverse. 


In most places. those who are justices of the peace, by 
any corporate rights, derive it from ¢loction, made without reference to the 
Crown, though, it is true, unde: 


le royal charter; but 
might have proposed that th 


in the same manner we 
councils for the boroughs should at once have 
nominated certain persons from themselves to be justices, without any referenc 
tothe Crown. In the latter case the justices would only be cortving from Par- 
liameutary enactments, with the assent of the Crown. what at present they 
derive trom royal charters We proposed to give to the Crown the power of 
approving or disapproving O1 the nominations made by the coune!l, thus see 
to the prerogative what I think to be a 
the persons who are to act ab “ustic 


inog 
right 
es inthe cou: 


but at Lhe sume timo, We 





¢ ‘ir 1 1 . ’ . " " 
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records of every boiough, or relating to the property thereof, shall be kept in | 


1 shall propose, therefore, | 


and wholesome control respecting | 
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, and I shall, therefore propose that we agree to it. With respect to the division 
| into wards—there was at one period a proposition introduced into the Bilj oy 
| House of Lords that the division should be effected by the county justices - “a P 
, would be, in my opinion, a most unfortunate arrangemert—one leading to noth ~ 
_ but confusion, and which the county justices would necessarily be most un “y 
| ling to undertake the working of, as it must expose them to great obloquy on 
proposed, however, by the Bill now sent down, that the duty should be perfor “ 
,ed by the revising barristers. ‘To that proposition I have no objection ; i 
| some of these individuals are young and inexperienced men, I should be ay 
| ling to leave a final decision in their hands, more especially as there js a ata 
| conferred on them of altering in a certain measure the number of wards and the 
| number of councillors to each ward. I should propose, therefore, that ioe 
| reports should be made to the King in Council, and if confirmed should then on 
the force of law. I now come to another portion of the alteration, and it is that 
| portion in which I own that I have had more doubts than I have felt respectins 
any amendments made in the other House of Parliament—I mean that relating 
to the question of qualifications for councillors. It will be remembered that th,, 
was a question very much debated in this House, and that the Right Honoura! . 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) whom I will take this opportunity of saying | “ 
most rejoiced to see here this night—[hear !]—proposed a qualification not dif. 
fering materially from the average of those qualifications which he found jn local 
| acts, giving at the same time the alternative, that there should be a certain 
amount of rating and a certain amount of property in some boroughs, and a 
superior degree of rating and a higher amount of property in others. | think: 
that his proposition was not liable to more objection than any qualification ;, 
liable to. I stated in the House at the time, and my friends around me state, 
the grounds on which we thought it better that no qualification should be ‘, 
quired ; and the principle for which we then contended, is one which I think 
| must sooner or later be adopted by the Legislature in respect to elections of this 
| kind, and which is so sound in itself, that it may be left to work its way. If yo 
' leave it to the elector to choose a person of sufficient abilities and charact 





: : ‘ ~ fag er, you 
leave it to him also to choose a person of sufficient property when property js 


| required ; and in many places abilities and character supply the place of property 
But at the same time I am quite aware of the truth of what the Right Ho, 
| Baronet stated at the time, that qualification has been in a great many Acts “ 
Parliament the rule laid down, and that there are still a great many persons w))) 
think that some qualification ought to be taken. Feeling, however, as I do, th»: 
the principle which I have already spoken of must ultimately be adopted, and yer 
seeing what has heen the course of the Legislatv ‘e hitherto upon this subject, | 
certainly have made up my mind not to resist an amendment which shall cont; 
a qualification. ‘The amendments made in the House of Lords have theimsely-. 
varied considerably on this point. ‘The first alteration provided that no persop: 
should be qualified to act as councillors, unless they were contained in a |\x: 
comprising only one-sixth of the rate. ‘This is obviously liable to the objection 
of its pointing out a certain number of persons, aud distinguishing them fron, 
the rest of their fellow-citizens—that is, in point of fact saying to a man, “ Yo, 
must be rated at a certain amount to be eligible’—but ‘here is an aristocracy. 
and unless you belong to it, it is impossible for you to hope to be a councillor” 
I think that there is something invidious in such a proposition, and coming as it 
did from an “ hereditary tribunal” of the poor. (Cheers and laughter. } It is to 
me somewhat extraordinary that such a rule as it establishes should have been 
adopted. [Hear, hear!] But since the Bill was printed in the form in which 
it contained this amendment, it went again through a Committee of the House 
of Lords ; and in the form in which it was afterwards printed it contained ano- 
ther provision for qualification, to which I must fairly say the same objection 
does not apply. It is this—that there should be possession of a certain amount 
of property, in some boroughs 1,000, anc in others £500. If this qualification 
were proposed in the same manner as suggested by the Right Hon. Baronet 
being taken as an alternative to the other qualification which he mentioned, ;: 
would, in my opinion, be a fair matter for consideration, and I prepared to sa 
that I should give it every favourable consideration. But in looking into ty 
Bill, and reflecting on this part of it, [ find that it was introduced ina particular 
manner. {Hear, hear. } 
Sir Kk. PEEL asked what was the clause in question ? 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL said that it was the fifteenth, and then contin 

If the Right Honourable Baronet will look at that clause he will perceive t 
this is the manner in which the system of quatification there laid down is to | 
carried into effect :—that the overseers are to make out a list of persons qua 
fied for councillors, comprehending one-sixth of the whole number of rate-pay- 
er3, those selected being the highest rated in the burgess-lists, and comprehend- 
| ing also all those having acertain amount of property——either £1,000 or £50 
, —that those clalming to be placed on the lists, on the ground of possessing tha: 

amount of property, should send in a claim to the overseer to have their ; 


names 


| so inserted, and that their claims might be objected to before the revising barr 


ter or the mayor, when the qualification and the right of voting should be ey 
amined. We certainly cannot say that the other House of Parliament are en 
mies to innovation—[hear, hear]; forcertainly this and the other proposition 
| respecting the sixthclass of rate-payers are as great innovations as ever were 
jattempted. [Cheers.] In short, Sir, it seems to me, that the objections are 
| strong in the highest degree to the introduction of this species of qualification 
peye it is indeed a very improper one—and one which in our country would 
not fail to produce the greatest evils. I do not say that it may not be possible 
so toamend this proposition as to make it work without producing evil; and I 
should wish therefore to reserve the consideration of the question involved i 
| this particular amendinent till to-morrow. [For my own part I am quite ready— 
whether it may be a proper or an improper declaration that I should yield on 
the principle of qualification—to consider and deliberate as to the admission of 
a property qualification ; but | wish to reserve the question now as to the man- 
ner in which that principle can be best introduced. ‘The other questions relating 
| to the future government of the boroughs are not of so much importance as 
| those which I have noticed, and I pass over to two or three other points. There 
, isan amendinent proposed respecting property held by freemen, and there has 
been, I must say, a most unnecessary assertion introduced into the preamble of 
the Bill on that subject. ‘That clanse was generally agreed to in the House of 
Commons at large, and noi by a mere majority. After that decision I do think 
}that there was something most unnecessary in the declaration inserted by the 
, House of Lords into the preamble of the Bill—* that the common lands and 
public stock of such cities, towns, and boroughs, and the rents and profits there- 
of, have been held and applied for the particular benefit of the citizens, freemen, 
| and burgesses of tle said cities, towns, and boroughs respectively, or of certain 
} of them, and have not been applied to public purposes.’’ ‘Thus to recite in the 
| preamble of the measure that our proposition is altogether unjust [hear, hear, 
} and loud cheers}, is, | think, one of that class of wanton amendments to which 
, L certainly shall not agree. [Cheers.}] I shall not make any opposition to that 
part of the amendment which reserves the common lands to the sons of free- 
men, although J think it an alteration much for the worse. I do so on the pris 
| ciple which I have already laid down, of endeavouring to secure a good munici 
pal government in future. That part of it, however, which applies to exemption 
from tolls, I think most injurious. ‘To the amendment which continues to fret 
men the right of voting for Members of Parliament I shall not propose to dis 
agree. I stated my objection to the proposal when it was made to this House 
but it is not a question immediately conuected with the government of corpora 
jtions. ‘There is one amendment, however, so repugnant to principle, that [ 
cannot consent to ask the House to agree to it—I mean that by which it is pro 
posed that none of the governing body of municipal corporations should preset 
to livings, except such as are members of the Church of England. [Loud 
eries of ‘*Hear!”} [It will be recollected by many, that when I proposed the 
repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts, a declaration was proposed by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman opposite, to be taken by all persons in lieu of the 
| sacrament of the Lord's Supper. I agreed to that proposition, on the grou id 
that it was a declaration to be taken alike by Churchman and Dissenter, and 
that it would not establish any odious line of separation, by requiring from the 
Dissenter one declaration, and from the Churchman another—and thus institu! 
ing ah inquiry iuto a man’s religious state. Considering the great princip:* 
which was then established, I do think that by departing from it as proposed ’ 
the amendment of the Lords, not only would considerable dissatisfaction be 
, created between two bodies of the council, but that in fact a state of religious 
adissention would be fommented and kept alive. On this question, therefore. I te 
it ny duty to oppose the amendment of the Lords 
expressing 
Sir 


His Lordship concluded 
an ardent wish that the matter might be accommodated 

ROBERT PEEL, after expressing his gratification at the concilia‘ory 
Lord Jolin Russell, and, urging the necessity of settling the question 
unicably, proceeded thus. It was but acting in compliance with the true | 
ites of wisdom for each House to make such concessions as might be gran 


ne oi 





vilhout the sacrifice of principle, and for both to join in the pursuit of (2 t 
course whieh might lead to the utmost mitigation of evil, and to the attain 
ot the greate umount of good. [ Hear, hear' if we cannot effect that 
ject, We m oul t possille efforts to accomplish it; but, above 2). 
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1835. Che Albion. 
‘or life. He believed he should most effectually (if he could do any thing | him that he had no ri 


_ wards alteration) promote the possibility of a perfectly honourable arrange- | he could not possibly be whatever to appoint ministers of whose qualifications | the Commons. The moderation displayed by the leaders of the two great par- 


‘ ‘ - : | bea ; i ; : : sie : 
Oi ron this subject by expressing clearly and decidedly his own opinions on | an amendment which Gene ate vue Lene TF oan'de Ea ee ties gave assurance of a pacific result. The Commons at once acceeded to a 


this amendment. As he said before he should with equal boldness express his , Learned Member for Dublin assented to. The Noble Lord, too, who he be- | large part of these amendments, but ‘stood out upon a few, which they 


concurrence in, or his objections to, the views which had been taken by the | lieved took an active part in those discussions respecting the veto, must recol- | ‘e¢lared of vital interest tg the Bill, as forming an integral part thereof. The 





Noble —_ ned Lane pip go ew a) Pe “~ py vale had oe | ec those passages in Burke in which he referred to the members of one church | Lords promptly took the objections of the Commons into consideration, and 
consider Pp nt to the Bill. | deciding on the qualifications of the ministers of another, and of the control | yielded in two or three instances ; but on two points they remained firm—name- 


“Wech cheeri om both sides. ; : : “et : 

(ee wore sd in the a wclline? “ogre ag Sad eae "ath aA Se es ae J ean ac dine ae ae po Arh cy —— | ly, that all towns having 6,000 inhabitants should be divided into wards, and that 

roposa : : b ’ not have the ‘ , ; 

the Bill he did not think he could have supported such an amendment. [Loud | same interest in securing good ministers : that they had not the same owen of | the Burough Magistrates should be appointed by the Crown instead of being 

cheers.) He het mol oe oe eee “oo certain number of existing | judging of their requisite qualifications ; but above all that their appointments | chosen by the Corporate Officers. On the determination to adhere to these 

iderme 4 »y 4 $ J i | > . ‘ . ° fi y 

sidermen, to be elec y ing councillors (existing at least in some — pee nee respect or win the affection of the great mass of the | points being declared, Lord Melbourne expressed his mortification, and 
| members of the Church over which such a power was exercised. [Cheers]. | hinted that the House and all parties would have cause to regret it. This, 


cases), and constituting them by law a part of the new council, to the amount 
of one-fourth, would imply a distrust, without conveying any security ; and it | He believed he had now referred to most of the important point® in the Noble | however, was but a part of the old sy f intimidat ften resorted 
e felt justified in taking up the time of the ’ Pp € Old system of Intimidation, so olten resorted to 


ppeared to him that it would place those aldermen so selected for life in a per- | Lord's speech, and he should not hav 
manent minority, and would countervail those advantages of character and | House on matters of detail, particularly when there would be in all probability by the Whigs ; and the Duke of Wellington, who announced the determination 


«ation Which would secure their return as members of the council, if placed a separate discussion on each amendment, if the Noble Lord had not taken a , f the House, was too old a soldier to be frightened by it. This was on Satur- 
oon a footing with the rest of the community, but which, under the proposed 


| collective view of the whole of them: a course which he felt compelled to fol- | 
I } : ol- | day, and the w t ; ; , 5 , > 
rangement, would be more than counterbalanced, and rendered completely P % whole country was thrown into a state of suspense until the 


low. He could not conclude without e i i 

ary vy ; xpressing an anxious hope that that per- | Tuesday following, whe 0 = > ‘ : 
gatory by the fact ng _ aldermen were furced into the corporate body | fect independence which they claimed for themselves would be willingly ex- | , iled ' the! : ae 2 etme a naown that Teed. Joke enact wane 
without the consent of the community whose affairs they were to manage. | tended to others, and that all being at perfect liberty to consider these amend- | 9° “POP {He ‘eacers of the radical sections to accept the Bill as it was. This 
Cheers.) It seemed to him also, that the placing for life those aldermen to be | ments, they might arrive at the desired conclusion, that in the present session | YS accordingly done and the question set at rest. 

selected by the existing councils amongst the new bodies, was an act which was of Parliament this question should be finally settled. [Cheers.] The Irish Tithe Bill was abandoned by the Government as soon as the House 
yot in conformity with the general provisions of this measure. {Cheers.] The | ' 

















\oule Lord did not propose to do away altogether with the amendments made | cy . Lapts pane It of its two obnoxious features—viz., the clause for re-opening 
y the House of Lords, but intended that a certain number of the council | Batest Lutelligeiuce. the compositions, and that for appropriating Church property to lay purposes. 

ould be elected for six years—an alteration which, as it coincided with the} | PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT—THE KING'S SPEECH. The Irish Clergy must, therefore, endure another year of privation, terror, and 

pyueiple of the present amendment, was, in his opinion, one which the House | House of Lords, Sept. 10.44 famine. 

( Lords ought to agree to. [(Cheers.} With respect to the town-clerks, the! The King delivered, in a very clear and firm tone, the royal speech. It was A bill has been substituted for Lord Grey’s Irish Coercion Bil!. It is much 

ynendment respecting whom the Noble Lerd seemed to consider of the greatest | in the following terms :— more moderate in its character and provisions . 

:nportance, he felt obliged to express his disagreement from the opinions ex- | My Lords and Gentlemen, The intelligenc & oa re .; 

-ressed by the Noble Lord. ‘The Noble Lord was obliged so far to admit their I find, with great satisfaction, that the state of public business enables me to | ee oe be aap ie Of an awieigeccrificn, All the chute 

vested interest in their office as to grant them compensation for the loss of it. | relieve you from further attendance, and from the pressure of those duties, | PTV™ees have thrown off, in a great degree, the government of the Queen ; 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL was understood to say, that the town-clerks were | which you have performed with so much zeal and assiduity. | refused to pay the taxes, set up local Juntas, and proclaimed the Constitu- 


receive compensation only in case of their removal from office. I receive from all foreign powers satisfactory assurances of their desire to | tionof 1812. This has been done amidst great excesses, assassinations, &c. 
sir R. PEEL resumed: Yes, but was it not infinitely better to retain the indi- maintain with me the most friendly understanding, and I look forward with confi- | The monks, friars, and religious institutions have been the first victims to the 
,dual who was able to perforin the duties of the office, and to oblige him to fulfil | Gence to the preservation of the general peace, which has been, and will be, the | popular fury, and it is impossible to say where or when these dreadful calamities 
ose duties, than to remove him for the purpose of making room for another to | Object of my constant solicitude. I lament that the civil contest in the northern | ‘end: ‘The Britéh evxili . . : 
whom the same amount of salary would in all probability be paid, while the town- | Provinces of Spain has not yet been brought to a termination ; but taking a deep | eet ee apna ae — pebegr hee ar ae 
clerk who was deprived of his situation was granted a considerable sum in the | interest in the welfare of the Spanish monarchy, I shall continue to direct to | with the troops of Don Carlos in the North, but with indicisive success. 
shape of compensation. (Hear, hear.} He came now to the third point in the that quarter my must anxious attention, in concert with the three powers, with | . 
Novle Lord's speech, and that was with respect to the nomination of the | Whom I concluded the treaty of quadruple alliance. and I have, in furtherance | Plague. —Our readers probably recollect a paragraph, some time since cireu- 
stices. He considered the amendment of the House of Lords in this particular | Of the objects of that treaty, exercised the power vested in me by the legislature, | lating in the daily journals, stating that a new and successful treatment of the 
part of the Bill as attended with great advantages. As they sent the Bill from @d have granted permission to my subjects to engage in the service of the | Plague had been devised by Mr. Abbott, Surgeon-General in the Navy of the 
‘he House of Commons these justices were proposed to be invested by the Crown | Queen of Spain. ' 
with certain local jurisdiction, but that the candidates for the office should be | have concluded with Denmark, Sardinia, and Sweden, fresh conventions, 
selected and nominated by the town-council. It was argued that this practice calculated to prevent the traffic in African slaves; I hope soon to receive the | : 4 
was 1a conformity with the ancient and continued practice of corporations, by ‘tification of a similar treaty, which has been signed with Spain. Tam en- | Highness 8 ships of war. 
vhich the justices were always chosen and appointed ; but those who took this , gaged in negotiations with other powers in Europe and in South America for the | The doctrine of Mr. Abbott as respects the Plague is exceedingly simple 
view of the subject forget that by the ancient practice the magistrates were really Same purpose, and trust that ere long the united efforts of all civilized nations | He assumes, in the first instance, that the disease is positively not contazious— 
fico, for the charters which constituted the corporations were granted by the | Will suppress and extinguish this traflic. 
(rown, aud under these charters they were enabled to act ex officio, by the ap- | _ | perceive with entire approbation that you have directed your attention to 
intment of magistrates, and bv conferring on them official functions. [Hear, | the regulation of municipal corporations in England and Wales, and I have _ ; on 
ur.) By this Bill, however, .s it passed the Commons, the council was em- | cheerfully given my assent to the bill which you have passed for that purpose. the Levant, occasionally extending frrther down the Mediterranean. This prin- 
ywered to present a certain number of individuals to the Crown, and to confine | I cordially concur in this important measure, which is calculated to allay discon- | ciple being once assumed, much of the difficulty in attempting the cure is re- 
e Crown in its selection to the portion whom they had chosen. A most invi- | tent, and promote peace and union, and to procure for those communities the | moved, because a belief in non-contagion dissipates fear, and enables the physi- 
ous task was thus imposed on the Crown, of rejecting a certain number of those | @dvantages of responsible government. 
submitted for appointment. He thought, therefore, that the unrestricted choice I greatly rejoice that the internal condition of Ireland has been such as to | 
whieh was now allowed to the Crown was infiniteiy preferable ; and they might | have permitted you to substitute for the necessary severity of a law, which has 4 ‘ 
; | upon it, that where responsibility devolved at all, it. was infinitely better | been suffered to expire, enactments of a milder character. No part of my duty | simple principles, and consists of the application of general remedies to par- 
juld rest upon two separate parties. He must say. then, that it wasacourse !8 more grateful to my feelings than the mitigation of a penal statute in any | ticular and pressing symptoms. Thus, in the case before us, the patient's tongue 
which was more respectful to the Crown, and more likely to ensure a judicious Case, In which it can be effected consistently with the maintenance of order and | was cleansed by calomel purges, and the heat and pain of the buboes alleviated 
selection of magistrates, that the choice should be perfectly free, and not restrict- | tranquillity. 





Pacha of Egypt. We have recently had an opportunity of perusing the notes 
of one of the cases treated by Mr. Abbott on board the Aboukir, one of his 


that it is merely an epidemic, or rather an endemic affection, prevailing periodi- 
| cally on the banks of the Nile, in different parts of Lower Egypt, Turkey, and 


cian and the attendants to approach the patient and give him that succour of 
which he stands in so much need. The medical treatment is conducted upon 





| 
| by evaporating lotions. Intense pain in the head was relieved by applying blis- 


to a limites > inate , . — . ¥ . thu Gentlemen of the House of Commons, ; , 

) ni ed number nominated by the town-council. {Hear.] He considered 5 dealt = of cn apt EG Ee eo | ters tothe nape of the neck, and a redundancy of the circulating mass wae 
juite right that the management of. and control over local affairs should be ‘hank you for the readiness with which you have voted the supplies. r ms i Metab toes aig Si 
‘rusted to those chosen by the inhabitants ; but it did notnecessarily fellow that | You have provided not only for the expences of the year, and for the interest | mitigated by general and topical bleeding. Under this system, the disease 
stice would be better administered by those who owed their appointment to the | Upon the large sum awarded to the owners of slaves in my Colonial possessions, yielded without difficulty. 
enon whose rights and property they were called to adjudicate. This power was, bt also for several unexpected and peculiar claims upon the justice and liberality | ‘The new plan. then, would seem to be—First : to repudiate, in toto, all idea 


his opinion, properly in the Crown, which was constitutionally and justly consi- | Of the nation. It is most gratifying to observe that not only have these de- 

ed the fountain of all justice. With respect to the division of the towns mands been met without additional taxation, but that you have made some and treat the disease upon general principle 
: : : eee “$e ‘ % » - . . , neania | and treat the disease upi 2neral principles 

to wards, he saw no objection to the proposal of the Noble Lord on this head, | further progress in reducing the burdens of my people. , a. ey av t ; ; of z the Plague, have | 
which the King in council was empowered to sanction the award of the re- I am enabled to congratulate you, that the terms upon which the loan for the Eminent men, who have had opportunity of seeing the Plague, have long ago 
vising barristers. He considered it truly desirable that in matters of this im- | CoMpensation to the proprietors of slaves has been obtained, afford conclusive | expressed doubts of its being so virulently contagious as is commonly imagined, 
5 . . 2 * . y ' . 
irtantnature of a power to amend or alter decisions made by revising barristers, evidence of the flourishing state of the public credit, and of that general conti- | Sir James M‘Gregor, Physician to the British Army which advanced from In- 
who might be frequently young men of little practical knowledge on such sub- dence, which is the result of a determination to fulfil the national engagements, 
cts, should be granted to the King in council. The Noble Lord proposed to 4! to maintatn inviolate the public faith. 

idhere to the principle of qualification, though by what mode that principle My Lords and Gentlemen, . 1 Sir Brooke Fal Nid, Om led he H s 

3 » » 7 , 2 7 ° : oa i q 2 . » rhe » ase revi > " Ss als: 
should be carried into operation he intended to reserve until to-morrow. He J know that I may securely rely upon your loyalty and patriotism, and I feel | touch; and Sir Brooke a coner, when the disease prevailed in the Hospitals at 
ipprehended that the qualification of £1,000 in large places, and £500 in small Confident, that in returning to your respective counties, and in resuming those Malta, considered hitmself perfectly secure when protected by a silk dress, which 
places would be agreed to. With respect to that qualification which was pro- | functions which you discharge with so much advantage to the community. you | ¢yyered his hands and fingers, and which he considered as a sort of armour. 'These 
posed, by making those only eligible to become members of the town-council | Will recommend to all classes of your countrymen obedience to the law, attach- | 
wh longe See chines ell ‘, . ~? ment to the constitution, and a spirit of temperate amendment, which, under : 
vho belonged to the one sixth class of rate-payers, who paid the highe s amount D » Providence, are the s , P : f . ing the tranquillity and in- | have for ages surrounded this fatal malady ; but it remained for Mr. Abbott to 

of rates, he thought it to be one to which, if it stood alone, great objection might vine Frovidence, are the surest means of preserving the trang Deccan ‘hol , Tikiaslies will ; ., 
fairly be taken. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] If these two qualifications, how- Casing the prosperity which this country enjoys. overthrow the whole superstructure. oubtless many will not accede to the 


of infection or contagion; and secondly, to approach the patient without fear, 


dia to Egypt by way of the Red Sea, to assist in the expulsion of Bonaparte, 
| arrived at the conclusion—that the Plague could only be communicated by actual 


were breaches certainly in the great fabric of ignorance and superstition which 


ever, were joined, it might be thought to add considerably to the sphere of those ‘The Earl of Minto’s appointment as First Lord of the Admiralty, which we | opinion thus advanced, but the practice, the opinion, and successful exainple of 
who would be eligible to be elected to the town-council. If in addition to this have again and again mentioned as entitled to credit, is now confirmed.—Courver. | Mr. Abbott will at least make it a litigated question ; and that is one great stride 
ange, a clanse were introduced in conformity with the suggestion which he 
id already offered in that House, that the candidates for the council should be 
equired not to undergo an examination in their pecuniary affairs before the 
revising barristers (an ordeal which, sooner than submit to, they would, he be- 
eved, not wish to become councillors at all), but to make a solemn affirmation 
instead of suffering an inquisition into their property—if these changes were 
made, he repeated, they would, he thought be likely to answer the views of all 
parties. [Hear, hear.} With respect to the tolls, the Noble Lord complained 
that a great act act of injustice had been done to the House of Commons by the 


mendment introduced by the House of Lords. If any one had a right to com- FRANCE.—Tte bill to restrict the freedom of the press passed the Cham- | 
iin of these alterations it was he (Sir Robert Peel), for the Noble Lord had 


ber of Peers on the 9th Sept. by a majority of 101 to 20. Orders have been | Van Winkle,” ‘*Solomon Swop,” “ Silvester Daggerwood, 
¢ ~ . ‘ : . La = 4 
ead an extract from a speech of his which was very accurate, and which con- | Sent to all parts of France not to carry into effect the reductions in ae nt | Wildfire. | | : 
veyed his opivions in at least as good language as he could express them, and required by the votes of the Chambers of Deputies ; and all furloughs « — Mr. Balls, from the London tieatres, made his delit on Thursday, as Vapid, 
: % year f i Tw > ¢ ssione 7 ‘ee ‘ > 9 > / 
ie Noble Lord admitted that the principle of the appropriation of tolls was there withdrawn I'wo reasons are — for this —— : oan ~ ies 
clearly laid down, and should have been adopted. The House of Lords, how- Rape nenenas nein alention: <n venk secon ttenthnenae hia line weer | received, as all new faces are at the Park, and was, according to the custom 
ever, were not of the same opinion ; and he could conscientiously say that the and that it is necessary to be prepared for an aggressive policy ; the other, that ’ ; “on , v 
nge which they had wr be in this art of the measure he did not consider | the unsettled state of Spain renders it imprudent to diminish the military force | now established, called for after the fall of the curtain. Mr. Balls is a very 
to hat high 3. of France. | clever ac’ r, particularly in light comedy, and may, we think, count upon a good 
» have cast the slightest reflection upon him. [Hear, hear, and laughter]. He Bas 1 be'the K Pere g BR Ee pd OO ie 9 
thought it wholly unnecessary to impute, as the Noble Lord had done, injustice A batch of 30 new peers was cre “The the ing ° ' : , er as wa and profitable engagement 
the House of Lords because they had altered the preamble of the Bill for the passage of the law of the press ee ee | Miss Phillips took her benefit last night, and performed Alexina, in the Exile 


iew ; ' all parties. wie . f pa 
isons which they stated, and in conformity with their views on the subject of | among ali j ‘hie titn: ae . an Siberia. She was assisted by Mr. Abbott, as Daran. The house was very 
tolls, amongst } vdeg He really did not feel so extremely sensitive as oo im Other intended attempts upon the king's life continued to be spoken of. The of Sib y , 15 as very 
Js, amongs S. e really dic eel so e@} sens ‘ . 


! 

t ; F é hat the law for imposing restrictions on the press re- | g00¢ 

ite t , . se. ¢ lesire for Paris papers announce tha ‘ . 

poli oe at “pee th ein mt ar the Bil whet the Noble ceived the king’s assent on Tuesday, the same day that it was agreed to by the Mr. Hannington, at the City Saloon, has introduced a piece, representing the 
‘polation, because they made alterations in that pa 2 r 2 aNOUIE ¥ + oy ’ , av j . 

Lord stated to be in eltet keeping with his "Sir Robert Peel's) expresse’ chamber of peers ; and the official papers of the following day contained the ! recent fabulous discoveries in the moon. It is well got up, and is worth a visit 

pinions. [Hear, hear.] ‘I hope I may be allowed to say (continued the Right royal ordinances for carrying the law into execution. 


It is not Paganini the violinist who is dead, but his brother. towards ultimately reaching the truth. Mr. A. is an Englishman, and was edu- 
The Dublin Pilot contains the particulars of the ‘*O’Connell Fund” for the | cated at St. Thomas and Guys, in London. 
year 1834; the total amount of which is £13,454. The tribute money raised | 
during the last five years is £80,000—no bad pay for ‘ agitation.” | Park Theatre.—Hackett, the genuine son of Momus, took his benefit on 
Mr. O'Connell has published a long and abusive letter to the Duke of Wel- | Monday evening; and we rejoiced to perceive that it was a bumper, for no one 
lington, and promises another to Sir Robert Peel. 
London Stocks, Sept. 14.—Consols, which were in the early part of the morn- 
ing at 89 3-8 1-2 for the account, may be quoted at present at 90 1-2 5-8. 





more richly deserves it. Determined to show his sense of the public favour, he 
| did not receive his benefit as a sinecure, but exhibited portions of five different 
characters, in which he has attained celebrity, namely, “ Mons. Mallet,” ** Rip 


” 


and ‘* Nimrod 


in the ‘“* Dramatist,’’ and in the Three Singles. He was well and indulgently 


. and the performance excellent. 





Hon, Baronet) in perfect good humour, that I cannot help entertaining a slight SPAIN.—There has been another change of Ministry in Spain. The new = American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay Street.—It isa great gratification 
' " ’ 5 : . a} g he 7 , 

suspicion that the comments of the Noble Lord on this part of the amendments | cabinet is said to be composed entirely of liberals, with M. Arguelles at their ¢9 ys to announce an exhibition of additional works, from the same skilful hand 

introduced by the House of Lords were made by way of compromise with some head. that sculptured the * Tam o’ Shanter” group, which has been justly and gene- 


A serious engagement took place near Estella, between the Carlists com- 


{ his more ardent supporters, and that he conceived that three or four hard The | tally admired. Mr. Thom, the well-known, self-taught artist, whose skill in de- 


Words s| irc Ww . jus i ouse | manded by Don Carlos, and the Queen's troops under General Cordova. 
I Leeds, saan melhor ep Ving seme by tips sl ger dh veh ero accounts of course are flatly contradictory. The Carlists, however, had retired | signing ane suerees in execution may be anary ee to nates penne 
which he laid down when they found the Noble Lord so exceedingly vigorous in | from before Bilboa. 7 ‘ to very highly wrought omhusiaem, has arrived in thie city, and lo new eam iting 
his denunciation of the other House of Parliament.’’ [Cheers and laughter. ] The insurrectionary movements continue to increase é — ae seen as above, the original ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnny,” from which, those 
With respect to the rights of freemen, the House of Lords, he found, took a formed even in the capital, and it was reported that ae ge . vo rn a 
ferent view from the majority of that House. He was perfectly willing to pelled to accede to their demands The principal of these were the dismissa 
admit (as he had already said in the speech quoted by the Noble Lord,) that in| of the ministry, and a convocation of the Cortes. 
many instances he should not object to the resumption of proportion by the com- TURKEY.—Intelligence from Constantinople to the 10th of aoe. states 
‘onalty, taking especial care that every legal and vested interest should, in the | that the plague was making fearful ravages in that city he last a hay: 
inost scrupulous degree be protected. He quite agreed, teo, with the Noble prought to the Porte from Albania was. that the vanguard of the army of Rou- | the size of life. 
Lord, that after giving compensation to individual interests, or even by buying up mieley Valessy had been routed, with the loss of 3,000 men, me attempting to The * Old Mortality and his Pony ” are in grey stone, of the same kind as 
the tolls, if necessary, every member of a trading community should be placed | cross the river Matt. Scutari is still holding out, heah wo Se 8 ee some’ we have already seen in the Tam o° Shanter group, and they more than sustain 
teh ger equality in all commercial concerns. rye _ ig lg | -— 9 et Res — Bs acd rye ne en te oteting eff One- the reputation of the artist. ‘ Willie and Allan”’ in the other subject, and the 
Propose 3 "i . fi » powe;r ¢ appointment to bene- ce s sense as to WnO a 2 al rs ye 3 . ; ad : > stein a ‘ 
- = sede Ser CoG coments Seabenserte Established Church. peng io going at once to the palace of the Russian legation before ” ‘* Burns,” are but plaster — for sn ; aad War Ot ca material ; 
Chere he totally differed from the Noble Lord [cheers from the Opposition] ; | yisited the Sultan. This, it is said, has deeply mortified his Highness ; but | yet they are exquisitely modelled, and give tothe life the joyous subjects they 


that we have seen, were copied by his own hand. ‘To these are added two new 
and interesting groups—the first is the Cameronian and his Pony, immortalized 
under the name of ** Old Mortality,”—a couple of figures, illustrative of Burns” 
celebrated song, ** Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut,” and a statue of Burns himself, 


’ 

















2ud while he consented to the adoption of the principle that no distinction in | Prince Miloschi, we may be sure, well knew what he was about. are intended to portray Our readers will recollect, that the song to which we 
pointof religion should be made where any sectlar office was in question, or Died, at his residence in Westchester county, on the 8th inst., Lieut. Henry John | have alluded runs thos : ists weve dnb dade 

‘here civil rights, or rights of trading, or any thing in the nature of civilem- | guchmuty, U.S. Navy,aged 3l years, 4 aR »p and Allan cam to rie ; “is 

P.oyment or emolument were concerned, yet when the qualifications of the minis- —_—-— Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 9} per cent. prem, And Kos Al prie ; 





: Pot pr . = >}, is Burns, and is not yet designed even in plaster; but from what 
s of the Church of England is the matter to be determined, if the right was to’ =». zi Now, the Ro is Bur “be th —_ F vt, 
Contir 7 l and just to reserve it to the members TF > (| ; is already before us, we cannot doubt that it will be altogether an attractive sub- 
“ontinue in corporations it was only proper and jus s t vers diy : atin é\ bBo i ' ’ , he gifted artist has i tio p 
f the : ae thy s shaon } ; We understand that the gifted artist has it in contemplation to remain 
‘the Church of England who belonged to that body. [‘ ne ers.] And Uwe = - 2 a cam A - pag. bao j 
® could not, for the life of him, see the slightest reflection on the Dissenters in cama “an - eat , . 2 17. 1835. ne . ‘che 1 . 
“qba.uiyving thous for deciding on the capabilities of a minister of the Established NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCT‘ BER 17, 183 . _| White's National Painting of the unfurling of the Flag of the United States, 
- = but) = Poinsett, in the city of Mexico, at the revolution of the Acordada, is 








Ist, Sth, and 16th of September, we by Mr 
iow exhibiting at 77 Cedar street. Apart from the historical interest of the 


urch y of w . toler: vas raised against this principle ; ; 

ren A ery of want of toleration was raised agains :‘* smuch asto| By the arrival of the packets of the 

ally there ought to be toleration towards the Church of England as much as t J : “pare he 15th ult 

e Dissenters. (Cheers again]. He could not help expressing that it was his | pave received our regular London files to the Joth ul 

f 61 \ S 4 » 4h “@ ' : scame the subrect of a compromise, | € 

ef that this toleration was unnatural, and he ventured to say, that if ool As we expecied, the Corporation Bill became the subject o , P ; i beauty. It is accurate in costume, and the incidents are depicted with trath 
‘pels belaaging to Presbyterians, Unitarians, or Independents, were encowe .< af Parliament. received the Royal assent, and is now the | and beat, tis acc ’ 
‘ SD} 8, ans, yassed both houses of Parliament, re f ; ‘Pra e ee : . les } : 

thie: annie 3 tai cused that the choice of the ministers ) I 2 eumhare the epeeches of Lord John Rus- | and fidelity. Mr. White was a pupil of Benjamin West, and his works do much 

, Country, and that it was propused that the law of the land. We have inserted elsewhere the speeches of Lord Jon 


“20uld be veste 1 wou be denounced as a proposition of eRe rr | credit to his illustrious master. 
the ore estes in him, & o net | sell and Sir Robert Peel, on the amendments of the Lords being presente Ato | 
i 


re 
I 
vent which this painting commemorates, the work itself is one of great merit 


gfOssest intolerance, and it would be most justly and fairly charged agal i 
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MAMMA, MAMMA; OR, WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE? 
A Ballad. The Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. The Music composed by J. Blewitt. New York—Published by James L. Hewitt & Co., 187 Broadway. 
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Why don't the men propose, mamma ! Each seems just coming to the point, And away he goes! . 
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Yet oh they won’t propose ! 
























































is no fault of yours mamma, That ev'ry body knows; You féte the finest men in town, they won’t, they won't, they won't 
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P | | | % Supplicatingly. 


Plain ‘* yesses”’ or plain “ noes,” | 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile— 
Yet, oh! they won't propose ! 
4 
I've tried to win by languishing, 
And dressing like a blue ; 
I’ve bought bir books, and talk’d of them 


Exclaim, ‘* Now I propose again ;”’ 


I'm sure I’ve done the best, mamma ! | I started, turning paie : 5 


To make a proper match ; 
For Coronets and eldest sons 
I'm ever on the watch : 
I’ve hopes when some distingué beau 
A glance upon me throws ; 
But though he'll dance and smile and flirt, 


IT really thought my time had come, 
I blushed like any rose ; 

Rut. oh! I found ’twas only at 
Ecarté he'd propose ! 


6 
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Alas. | ’ nt As if T'd Foad them through. And what is to be done, mamma— he 
Alas, he won't propose With hair cropp'd like a man, I’ve felt Oh. whet is to be done ? I 

3 Phe heads of all the beaux ; I really have no time to lose, fa 

I threw aside the books, and thought But Spurzheim could not touch their hearts, For I am thirty-one : or 
‘That Ignorance was a bliss ; And, oh! they won't propose. At balls I am too often left te 

I felt convinced that men preferr'd 5 : Where spinsters sit in rows ; tc 
A simple sort of Miss ; \ Last night, at Lady Ramble’s rout, | Why won’t the men propose, mamma— Ss 
And so I lisp'd out nought beyond | I heard Sir Harry Gale | Why won't the men propose ? q 
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TOW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he | M. FULLER has the pleasure of informing the subscribers to his Gymnasium | R. HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and tu 
a is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the ful- | and all those who feel desirous of becoming members of it, that it is now AY ex wet 75 cates sa a : iy, 
lowing figures: ‘“* Old Mortalit d |} , > a full le g tatue Robert | finished, and in order for thelr recept He has s al ains t his P devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piane-forte, and the theory . 
ches Eig nr a Srortaity ane his Fony; & full-length statue of Nobert | Baened, 1 eee ee eee See Gen Seenes we pane tO render this a | of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music h 

jurns; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song “* Willie Brew’d a Peck 0’ Maut ; school of most agreeable and useful amusements, and to those whose health has be- | sellers, Broadway [Sept. 26.] : 
“Tam O'Shanter,” “ Souter Johnny,” and other works, come, or is likely to become impaired by sedentary occupations, an invaluable place | -- a ee - - — ee — f 
_. Open from 10 A. M. till P. M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. Admitiance of resort both for benefit and pleasure. Besides all the exercise contained in his Ann NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
2ocemts. [Oct. 17.] _ | street establishment, he has added several very important ones to his present Gymna- Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 0 

~ECTURE ON BOOK-KEEPING.—C, ©. Marsh’s Lecture on the Study of | Um. He will particularly notice an excellent Quoit ground, and a beautifully ar- New York. Liverpool. } 

4 Book-keeping, with the Balance Sheet, just published.—For sale at the book- | ranged bowling alley, which will be found exceedingly pleasing and light amusements Caledonia, Graham, {Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, F 
store 77 Cedar-street.—Price 12} cents. (Oct. 17, tf] | after the more active ones have been gone through with. ’ Roscoe, |/Delano, “ ¢ © & @ Of.>% Beer ee 

{MILTON AND PORT DOVER RAIL“ROAD.—Pureuant to aie on | Having spared no expense in fitting up this highly useful School, and having suffer- Hibernia, |Wilson, “16, * 16. “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 

CE tice, a meeting of the stockholders took place, at Burley’s Inn, in the town of | ed a heavy loss by the burning down and destruction of every thing he possessed Sheftield, | Allen, 7. a ee ae ! 
Hamilton, on Monday, the Sthin stant, for the purp se of electing Directors to serve = Asa a we looks forward with confidence to the generosity of the public for } Europe, Marshall, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, |, 16, oon “ 3 y 
for the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were duly elected :—Ebenezer pee een © and support. ‘ : j Geo. Washington, Holdrege, pi 5 > @ a hig 24, 24, a4, ‘ 
Sunson, Allan N. Maenab, Edmond Ritchie, James M. Whyte, Colin M. Ferrie | , The Gymnasium is situated in Green street, between Bleecker and Amity streets. | Columbus, iCobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,|April1, Aug. 1, Dec. I, | 
Ww Seetk Meee. McNeilled« Bes vie ’ al. *s| For terms apply at the Gymnasium. United States Holdrege 66 9o4q, 8 24. 8 94 ~ -. 2 eo BB, 

m. Scott Burns, Coin MeNeilledge, Esqs. And on the same day, Allan N, Fencing and Sparring as at the f or establist t Yet.’ | =e agg? sete tll ity ’ Pa W > 6 18° & 16 

Macnab, Esq., was unanimously elected President of the said Company. a cncing and Sparring as at the former establishment, [¢ ct.3-4t.] South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “A 16, a 24" , 
ee a “gia , GEO. MIDDLETON, NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. Napoleon, Smith, ss ga? 20 pa? 00 “aliiameas Olin ie 
mi. ete tre ete} Secretary of the Hamilton and Port Dever RR. Camnenw | ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the Britannia, be = 1 “ 16, “ 4 “ on i ey a *s: “9 
i AMIL'TON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Nouceis hereby given | a lives of others, and either for the whole duration ot life, or for a limited period. England, et te ’ A ae A wh D = vn 16: “16 16 
that an insialment of 5 per cent. has been declared this day, Oct. 7, and stocke | Phe payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: Orpheus, ~ tad tat ea ee “g} ss 24, * 24, * 24, 
holders are requested to pay the same to the Secretary at the Company's office, in Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. Eacependenes, 1 am “ 16, “ 16 ss 16.1) 1 "Oct 1 "Feb 1, 
the town of Hamilton, on Monday, the 23d of Nov. next, being 12s and 6d. on ante | Aze. 1 year. | Age, year, | Age. year. | Age, l year. North Amer’ca, Dixey, tan’ bs Ie, “ 24° < ry o g. ~~. §. 
shave, Sireeder of the Board. GEO. MIDDLETON, Sec a ei | 14 0 72 26 1 07 33 1 48 50 1 96 Virginian |Harris, 24, 24, i, ’ es ae 
= . To “ i? ‘N mg | 15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 These shipsare all of the firsteclass.commanded by men of character anc a ‘ 
<“Ghrs A teammate anes ae SE tees. | 084 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 yz | fence, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
Bs MARDING AND DAY 8 “HOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway,cor- | 17 0 86 29 1 28 4 1 78 | 53 ¥ 10 kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
ner of Amity street, New York.--Mrs, Coley begs respectfully to announce te | 18 0 89 30 I Sl 42 1 85 54 2 is | of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without ween 
the pusac, that ie duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 1) 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 » 99 | &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward @ 

Apxi muis to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- | 20 0 91 32 1331 44 1 90 56 2 47 the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. ; ‘ - 

gaged a i rench lacy of competent ibility as teacher of that language, and masters 2| 0 92 33 134) 45 i “| 57 9 7) Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any Jettersy 
tor the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former | 22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 38 3 | 1 | parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
pians, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents | 23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3671 Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
‘ 10 wish to e their daughters a liberal an 1 polished education, As the French 24 099 36 1 39 48 | 94 60 4 35 tannia, Orpheus, North America, BAR ING, BROTHERS, & C Ov Liverpe: ty, 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of cone 25 100} 37 143} 49 194 | GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, me Be 
versation, « 20 | Money will be rece . ' . . Jonsignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta'es, England, and Virgiaian, 

> . ‘ . aug, 2U, Money will be received in de posite by the Compan and hel t st. une » Consignees of s ups Shetheiad,Uni o hn , ; J oan @ 
- Referen em y be made * the pron ay lergymen _ Gentlemen: interest will be allowed as follow y smpany, held in trust, upon which SILAS WOOD, GEO. T. TRIMBLE, and 8. HICKS « SON, N. Y. 
Mt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laune, Esq. tev. Dr. Phillins U any “I Ww l1Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

1? ry), Pp , . : » Pins pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year 4 er cent mM. GE Jas. OE i vie 
Ro. D : _ 7. ane “yo an D i V. Ferskine Mason. = “s 100 = for 5 months, : Pe ee 1 Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
Ra Teter, Rag. Lee: Boor, Wreaka Hes “ fe ea monhas pus GIINNELL! MINTURN & CoN Y, 
ones ye = l- ye | Pechoe, Nea has. Bartlett, M.D, TRUSTEES CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
I, rie, hs edwooed Fisher, Ivsq. , 9.08 “ » j . ened - — ae ae ~ : ; SEP ieeras 
{OPARTNELRSHIP.—E. BRYAN | ' TON? Wa. Bard, Gulian C . Verp inck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Mi j » HIP. 1» BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dew ts, have assce Pr le rH irmony, P.G. Stuyve ant, Thos. W, Ludlow, H. C. De Rham, Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

- © them s under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the ge- | 59™.Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensacller, Thos. J. Oakley, . New-York Havre. 

ve rh : uM ol vet pre lession. ee : He * B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, N. Devereux, Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
C thw Behan Ace sig '» ' uu ,. r omnis annie ated at the house of the former, No. 5 Jo in G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorill urd, James Me Bride, Formosa, W.B.Orne,) * 8, April 24, Aug. 16,} eh Le ae *y 
. , between iurch and thapel strc ets. M" ¢ 13.-3m, i pare Pe Thos. Suffern, John J. Astor, abe Ist, J. Casttoff, “16, May 8 “ 24, Mar. 1, Pos 2 ~— ’ 

= New York, Ma , 183 — ‘“ eT, " One va mone, Jr. Normandie, iw. W. Pell, “ 24 “ 16, Sept. 8, ® uly as ‘ 
ds ers ,» having entered into the General Auction and Commissi, n ys a th eaten ee retary. he C WM. BARD, President. Chs. Carroll, IW. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. I, é. 24, 4 24, Nov ys 
Susiness, +} nn of “IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their sereecn | —P_U: Johnston, hysician to the mpanyv. [March 21-ly. Charlemagne, Richardson, © 8) May 24, Sept.l6, * 16, 8, a a 
pes tet ra epuble. They will give their best attention to a isiness me NEW YORKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ‘ial SilvieDe Grasse,|Weiderhold!] ** 16, June 8,“ 24,JApril t, “16, “ rT : 

mmitted to th irge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether _, Fo leave New York on the Mth, and Liverpool onthe 30th of each month. Poland, Anthony, “24, ‘* 16, Oct. 8) “ 8,Aug. 1, 94. 
by Auction or priv ntract; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction - Slups. Masters. | From New York. ‘Yom Liverpool. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,} °° 24, aa 24, Dec ane 

: se »>m ott ' " with their commands. a or 7% Taubman, June 14, Oct, 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, | Albary, Hawkins, * 8. June 24,0 t. 16, “ 16, : 7. See a’ 

, ‘ , 8 sin procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon pou of C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30,| Havre, IC.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24, May + % a 16, 
< ' ‘ » and in eLecting If ianges of Property in town or ro Ge rg | Hiern, Aug.1 1, Dee. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, M iy 30, | Sully, IC.A. Forbes} ** 24, " 16, Dec. ~ ye Pde ws cae 24, 
: e at No. 21 Wall « , : . Th orge, Thompson, Sept.4, Jan. 1 1, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, France, iC. Funk, j|April 1,Aug. 1, j 1, vs 24, os one Feb. 1; 

fi No. 21 Wallstroet. Respectfully s/ ing ashare of patrons | _ * "above packets are ships of the firstclassycoppered and copperfastened. The Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,) ** 8, July 24, P 16, ae ie. i... 

’ "9 EBENR. I t\VING, - “ es’ exertions will be made to pr 1 te the interests of importers, by the speedy Rhone, \J tockett, ** 16, Aug. 8, ‘ 24,)June I, a ommo- 

LAWRENCE EF. EMBREE, a sate delivery of their goods. Not I wen omitted in the construction and These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably ¢ mmanded, with elegant accom 

; — SAND IRVING. be rare a Canny Wares oof mite tothe comfort ofpassengers, Theprice | dations for passengers,comprising allthat may be required for comfort ‘ther of the 

E* GOLD MEDAL, s Medal and Diplo: or Reetets | ent mt hoe pe stage ig stores of the best quality, is fixedat| nience,including wines and stores of every cescriptr k ae or nilcharges except 

awarded for th In le Typeset me “ perp tee dy irs. orone hu ed and forty doliers for the exclusive use | subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of alicnare ? 

. . j rmetiods | of a state roor { New Yor f ver ‘ ‘ 1 thirt art i 
emin mouth, ¢ ' - : : , : : v ‘ 1 Liverpool, thirty and ry-six pounde the expenses actually incurrec. ——_ > ear A} 
IDG, Operative, rica si Eaanties, S| ao Ibe punet rved. For (reight orpassage.apply tothe} C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wali st. 
‘Y. , A sViCCUaLI ey »-VO, 9 | Masters,Onboard,orta SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liver ool, or WM. WHITLOCK, jr 16 South _ 
oe ty. J ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
’ 





